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THE WEEK. 


THERE was an important debate in the Lords on 
Monday on Imperial Protection. The chief feature 
was Lord Goschen’s severe and emphatic condemnation 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. Lord Goschen 
examined the various pretexts for a Zollverein, pointed 
out that a shilling duty on corn would not be enough 
to extend the wheat-growing area of Canada, attacked 
Mr. Chamberlain’s argument that high prices would 
mean high wages, and exposed the inconsistency of 
expecting a tariff at one and the same time to increase 
corn-growing in the colonies and to produce a revenue 
for old-age pensions at home. That Lord Goschen 
has not sat in the same Cabinet as Mr. Chamberlain 
for nothing was clear from his apprehension about the 
proposed inquiry. ‘‘I am sure that in such 
an inquiry there should be the utmost impar- 
tiality, and the official organisations and various 
departments should preserve an absolute neutrality 
and independence. No department ought to collect 
statistics to serve any particular side.” If Lord 
Goschen’s speech was the feature of the debate, the 
surprise of the debate was Lord Lansdowne’s support of 
Protection, as the only means of fighting foreign trusts. 
A tariff was to be our revolver. The whole speech 
was in curious contrast to the temperate and balanced 
manner which made Lord Lansdowne’s appointment to 
the Foreign Office welcome to many Liberals. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and the Duke of Devonshire both 
expressed their approval of the idea of an inquiry, 
but both declared themselves Free Traders, the Duke 
trying to atone for his pusillanimous exhibition by one 
strorg sentence about Protection, ‘‘ which might have 
the effect of breaking down the barrier which still stands 
between those millions of whom I have spoken and 
absolute starvation.” As a further illustration of the 
agreement of the Cabinet, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Balfour gave different accounts in the two Houses of 
the inquiry, Lord Lansdowne insisting that it must be 
open. 





WE discuss elsewhere the telegram the ]Ves/minstes 
Gase/te elicited from Sir John See, and the debate that 
arose on that message in the House of Commons. It 
is inevitable that these misunderstandings should arise 
in the colonies. But at least let us be under no illusion 
here as to opinion in the colonies. There was a 
debate in the Dominion Parliament of Canada the 
other day on a motion by Mr. Tarte in favour of 
further Protection—a motion defeated by 102 votes 
to 50. During the debate Mr. Fielding, Minister 
of Finance, said that the Canadian Government 
had made it quite clear that Free Trade within the 
Empire was impossible. ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain, after a 
fuller study of the question, had modified his views. 
He fully understood Canada’s position, which was that 
under the system which Canadians desired there would 
have to be, as at present, moderate duties in Canada, 
with a substantial preference in favour of British 
goods as against those of other countries.” Australian 
opinion is divided on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, but 
his supporters refuse to throw open Australian markets 


to our manufactures. It is therefore clear that, what- 
ever Mr. Chamberlain may want, the colonies will not 
accept Free Trade within the Empire. 


Tue extraordinary evolutions of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s ideas of Imperial Protection, and also of the 
Government’s methods, are a little baffling. We began 
with a proposal for a tax on food to encourage corn 
growing in the colonies and British emigration to 
Canada. This was to be followed by a rise in wages. 
Suddenly we emerge from this phase of Protection to 
the idea of retaliation. Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Chamberlain want to threaten foreign nations and 
to defend our colonies by a tariff war. Mr. 
Balfour ‘‘ does not shrink from this.” Mr. Cham- 
berlain adopts this newer idea and announces that 
he will postpone his discussion of the effect a tax on 
corn will have on wages. Now, the first thing to notice 
about retaliation is that it is in some respects more 
dangerous than the original idea of a duty on corn. It 
strikes at our commercial relations with Germany and 
France at the very root. We import thirty-four 
millions of goods from Germany and our exports to 
Germany area trifle more. Weimport four millions of 
manufactured goods from that country and export nine 
millions to her. Those figures alone should make our 
manufacturers appreciate the value of Lord Lans- 
downe’s metaphors from revolvers. 





A SECOND important point was brought out by the 
Parliamentary correspondent of the Daily News on 
Friday. Mr. Chamberlain has suddenly discovered 
that it is urgently necessary to do something to protect 
our colonies from the loss of the most-favoured- 
nation treatment, when they give a preference to 
the Mother Country. The problem is urgent 
to-day. Yet it was considered with undisturbed 
equanimity at the Colonial Conference. Here is the 
passage quoted in the Daily News : 

“ In connection with the discussion of preferential trade, 
the Conference also considered the point raised by the Com- 
monwealth Government as to the possibility of the colonies 
losing most-favoured-nation treatment in foreign countries 
in the event of their giving a tariff preference to British goods. 
As, however, the exports fromthe colonies to foreign countries 
are almost exclusively articles of food or raw materials for 
various industries, the possibility of discrimination against 
them in foreign markets was not regarded as serious, and as 
the exports from foreign countries to the colonies are mainly 
manufactured articles, it was recognised that if such dis- 
crimination did take place the colonies had an effective 
remedy in their own hands.”—(Report of Colonial Confer- 
ence, p. 39, Cd. 1,299.) 

Why is this problem suddenly become urgent? The 
answer is simple: Mr. Chamberlain clung longer than 
most Imperialists to the illusory idea of an Anglo- 
German alliance. He now finds a good deal of English 
opinion exasperated against Germany. These national 
animosities are his raw material as a politician, and, 
having failed in his effort to work up an animosity 
against France, he means to turn the animosity against 
Germany to his own purpose. Imperialism loses half 
its edge if it is not associated with some sharp hatred, 
and Mr. Chamberlain sees that the idea of retaliation 
becomes a much better electioneering cry if it is joined 
with revenge. 
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Since the Free Trade question was opened the 
silence of the professors of political economy has 
brought infinite discredit upon themselves and the 
science. So far as we know, the Cambridge oracle 
has been absolutely dumb. A _ small voice is occa- 
sionally heard in Scotland or Ireland. But speaking 
generally, the Cabinet inquiry into Free Trade will be 
an inquiry into a subject upon which the professors 
have been too timid todeliver themselves. Considering 
this pitiful condition of his colleagues, Professor 
Edgeworth’s brief editorial declaration in the new 
(June) number of the Economc Journal is both timely 
and courageous. ‘‘ Just as we are going to press,” he 
writes, ‘‘we observe in a letter from the Colonial 
Secretary, published in the Zimes of June 8, a more 
explicit repetition of the suggestion that the loss 
caused to the working classes by a tax on food will be 
more than compensated by a rise in wages. The par- 
ticular issue thus raised appears to call for comment 
here. Many other questions involved by the proposal 
of preferential tariffs belong to politics or sentiment, 
as to which it is not to be expected that all readers of 
the Economic Journal should think or feel together. 
But the suggestion that the very small extra scope for 
our goods which preferential tariffs could obtain for us 
in colonial markets would raise the money wages of 
our working classes by an amount more than equiva- 
lent to that which the taxes on food from foreign 
countries would take from them, belongs not to politics 
or sentiment, but to economic science ; amd we have 
no doubt that the large majority of readers of this 
journal will concur in thinking that the suggestion is 
without good foundation.” 


Tue second reading of the Irish Land Bill was 
carried by a majority of 417. On Tuesday Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s majority in resisting the amendment to Clause 1, 
which proposes to abolish the mznzinum price, was forty- 
one. The change in the figures represents the change 
in the stability and hopefulness of Mr. Wyndham’s 
scheme. His unlucky obstinacy will cost the bill dear. 
The bill was brought in with the goodwill of both Irish 
parties to the transaction. It was produced by Mr. 
Wyndham as a great instrument of peace and social 
reparation; it was welcomed by Nationalists and by 
Orangemen, by Catholics and Protestants, by tenants 
and landlords. There followed an instant truce, and 
the Nationalists became suddenly the most faithful 
supporters of the Government in the House of Commons. 
All this is changed by Mr. Wyndham’s refusal to abolish 
the minimum price. Mr. Redmond, whose speech was 
moderate and earnestly persuasive, made it quite clear 
that the amendment the Irish Party proposed was 
the only condition of their cordial support of the 
scheme. ‘‘ It is undoubtedly a fact that the fate of this 
bill to a large extent depends upon this discussion—I 
do not mean the passage of this bill; the right hon. 
gentleman, of course, has the power to pass the bill in 
spite of anything we may say—I speak of the future of 
the bill; whether this bill is going to effect a practical 
settlement of the Land Question in Ireland, whether it 
is going to realise the great hopes roused and cherished 
by us, the people in Ireland, within the last few months, 
or whether it is going to be one more monument to the 
inability of British statesmen to deal with the question.” 
These are ominous words, and it is not surprising that 
both Mr. Morley and Sir Edward Grey warned Mr. 
Wyndham that the general readiness of all parties in 
Ireland to work together and make the bill the means 
of thorough agrarian pacification had reconciled a good 
many British members to details they disliked. It 
makes all the difference to the British people, who are 
the third parties to this arrangement, whether it is an 
arrangement Ireland welcomes. 

Tue Land Bill as introduced fixed a minimum and 
a maximum price for the sale and purchase of holdings. 





In the case of first-term rents the maximum price was 
to be based on a 20 per cent. reduction and the minimum 
on a 40 per cent. reduction ; in the case of second-term 
rents the reduction was to be 10 per cent. and 30 per 
cent. respectively. Mr. Redmond proposed to make 
the maximum price correspond to a reduction of 25 per 
cent. on the first-term rents and 15 per cent. on second- 
term rents, and to abolish the minimum price. He was 
supported by Mr. T. W. Russell and all the Ulster 
tenant members. The injustice of the present arrange- 
ment was clearly brought out by a table in the 
Freeman's Journal of last Saturday. This table gave 
the average years’ purchase paid in each county in 
each year since 1885. The results showed that 
the average price in the bill has never been reached in 
any year in any county. Under the Act the lowest 
price toa tenant buying his holding is to be twenty- 
two years’ purchase of second-term rent. Yet, as the 
Freeman's Journal shows, the average price for Clare 
was only 12°8 years’ purchase in 1889; for Longford 
12°7 years’ purchase in 1890; for Galway 10’9 years’ 
in 1894; for Kerry 12°9 years’ in 1897; and for Mayo 
62 years’ in 1895. Yet Mr. Wyndham insists on for- 
bidding a landlord to sell for less than twenty-four 
years’ purchase, and gave as his reason the danger of 
the intimidation of the landlords and the agreement at 
the conference. As for the second point, the agree- 
ment at the conference has not been adopted by the 
Government in its bill. 


On Thursday Captain Norton asked for informa- 
tion about reinforcements to the Somaliland expedition. 
It is but two or three weeks since Mr. Brodrick 
announced that its objects had been satisfactorily 
attained, and we were led to expect the conclusion of 
war and expenditure. Now what is the position? Mr. 
Brodrick says that about £400,000 has already been 
spent, and the whole horrible business is beginning all 
over again. ‘‘General Manning,” says Mr. Brodrick, 
‘“‘has not asked for reinforcements; but, as the 
mortality of camels has been heavy, His Majesty’s 
Government have ordered 1,200 camels to be 
sent from Aden, of which 7oo have reached Ber- 
bera, and 1,300 from India, which are due at Berbera 
next week. Three hundred men of the Hampshire 
Regiment and 300 Indian troops have also been ordered 
from Aden to Berbera with full transport, and will 
leave at once, and the Indian Government are holding 
further reinforcements from India in readiness for 
despatch if required.” This is the situation in a country 
where we had some weeks ago accomplished officially 
everything we wanted. 


Tue Daily News published on Thursday an impor- 
tant letter from Mr. Markham calling attention to the 
new Diamond Ordinance of the Transvaal. Mr. 
Markham’s story is interesting and instructive. A few 
months ago a vast diamond mine was discovered in the 
Transvaal. If this property had been thrown open to 
the public under the existing law of the country, the 
De Beers Company would have been very seriously 
affected. But the discovery was kept a close secret, and 
now the Legislative Council have adopted an ordinance 
which will effectually exclude the public from any share 
in the mine. When the Transvaal was self-governing 
the owners of the property on which gold was dis- 
covered were allowed a tenth of the claims. This was 
considered excessive by Sir David Barbour, who argued 
that the owners of surface lands had no right of mining 
for gold or precious stones. On the morrow of this 
condemnation the new Transvaal Government made an 
ordinance giving a tenth of the claims in the dis- 
covery to the prospector, four-tenths to the owner of 
the property, and reserving five-tenths for the Govern- 
ment. Where is Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, the author of the 
Transvaal from Within? On the Transvaal Legislative 
Council. 
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At a meeting of the Manchester and Salford 
magistrates on Tuesday, and at a conference of 
temperance organisations on the same day, Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain defended the action of licensing justices 
against Mr. Balfour's attack, condemned the two 
restricting bills now before Parliament, and dealt with 
the compensation question. He pointed out that the 
policy of refusing renewals in Liverpool had been 
followed by a fall in convictions for drunkenness from 
19°5 to6 per thousand. This was in thirteen years, 
and five years of a_ similar policy in Birming- 
ham had brought down the figures from 7 to 
4°9, and in the special area where the licensed houses 
had been reduced from 115 to 54 the percentage fell 
by 32. The great object of reduction, he explained, 
was to check competition ; but the business of magis- 
trates was regulation, and not suppression; their 
action, therefore, ‘‘could never go so far as to injure 
the legitimate interests of the publicans.” Turning to 
Mr. Butcher’s bill, Mr. Chamberlain calculated that it 
would not reduce the number of licenses in Birmingham 
to the Royal Commission standard for 170 years. The 
judicial discretion which Sir W. Hart Dyke's bill pro- 
posed to take away was made necessary by ‘‘ the 
creation by the brewers themselves of an immense 
number of beer-on and beer-off licenses, and of wine 
and spirit licenses, without the permission of the 
magistrates.” Half the licenses in Birmingham, for 
instance, were created against the wish of the magis- 
tracy. Mr. Balfour might have applied ‘‘ that great 
asset which he possesses in that open mind of his” to 
the action of licensing justices. One most important 
point which Mr. Chamberlain overlooked was admirably 
dealt with by Mr. Edmund Robertson in the Budget 
debate on Friday last. He refused to vote for any 
increased taxation while ‘‘there were great public 
values which might be used in relief of taxation.” 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Aston Webb, archi- 
tect, was elected a full member of the Royal Academy. 
Little surprise will be felt at this result of the ballot, 
for, in spite of the sedulous prophesyings that the next 
Academician would be a landscape painter, it was 
known that an architect was required for the schools, 
and Mr. Webb’s public record made it clear that the 
choice would fall on him if on anyone. He is an ex- 
president of the Architectural Association and an ex- 
vice-president of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, whilst his designs for the completion of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the Royal College of 
Science have brought him a wider public recognition 
than is usually accorded to the architectural profession 
in this country. Meanwhile, the honour of election 


carries with it some serious responsibilities. Great 
dissatisfaction has lately been expressed by 
the general body of architects not only at their 


inadequate representation in the upper ranks of the 
Academy, but at the unprofessional character of the 
architectural exhibits at the annual exhibitions. The 
latter, as Mr. Heathcote Statham recently pointed out, 
instead of consisting of complete designs by plan and 
elevation, tend more and more to become ‘‘a collection 
of picturesque sketches, many of them of a more or less 
eccentric character.” Then three of the R.A. archi- 
tects are men ‘‘ none of whom has carried out a great 
public building,” whilst the two others are prevented 
by ill-health from active interference. A boycott by 
eminent outside architects has been threatened unless 
this section is reorganised. It will thus be seen that 
Mr. Webb will have plenty of scope for the exercise of 
his newly acquired influence, and we hope that he will 
differ from the majority of his fellow-Academicians by 
using it in favour of reform. 





Tue production of a Welsh opera at Covent 
Garden, although not in the big opera house there, is 
an event of more significance than most of us have 





realised. For nowadays the Welsh people have fought 
shy of the stage, forgetting that in the hands of Twm 
o'r Nant and earlier writers of interludes it was an 
effective moral instrument; while, on the other hand, 
Welsh musicians have not studied the orchestra, 
because of the national passion for vocal and choric 
music. The appearance, then, of a young composer, 
who has begun by romantic opera, is, everything con- 
sidered, a portent. Mr. Vincent Thomas displays in 
his Eos and Gwevril, as we saw and heard it at the 
King's Hall, a distinct sense of both the orchestra and 
the lyric stage. His music at its best had great charm, 
and it was noticeable where, turning away from 
English models, either of the recent popular theatrical 
type or the genuine earlier schools of Shield and 
Purcell, it attained to something like Welsh colour. 
Some passages of the music, finely sung by the con- 
tralto, Miss Teify Davies, in the second act; others 
in the Arch-Druid’s song, sung by Mr. Madoc Davies ; 
others again of the choric effects at the close of the 
opera struck one as really delightful. Indeed, the 
singing of the choruses and of the soprano, Madam 
Eleanor Jones, and of the villain, Periglor’s, part, in 
which Mr. Meurig James unrolled a magnificent 
baritone and a grotesque exuberance of gesture, showed 
again that, whatever its defect in other ways, the 
timbre of the Welsh voice is a thing apart. And in his 
orchestration, where Mr. Thomas declared himself and 
his own powers, and boldly essayed effects which were 
Welsh and original, he proved equally that he has 
powers whose limits it would be hard to tell. 

Tue beginning of the current week was marked by 
an excessive fall of rain, accompanied by an unusually 
low thermometer. The rainfall ceased a little before 
midnight on Monday after a steady exercise of sixty 
hours, during which all previous records of rainfall in 
June were easily surpassed. The amount of rain 
measured at the Meteorological Office in Westminster 
for the three days of Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday was 
a minute fraction under three inches, or three-quarters 
of the amount of the heaviest recorded rainfall for 
the whole month. This excessive fall of rain was due to the 
presence of several shallow depressions passing east- 
wards over the southern half of England, with well- 
defined centres brushing the Sussex coasts. The 
presence of cyclonic areas is apt to cause unseasonable 
temperatures (undue cold in summer and vice versa), 
but there was nothing in the comparatively mild situa- 
tions of last week to warrant the surprising fall of the 
thermometer to 52 deg.—18 deg. below the average 
height for the month. It is unfair to cavil at the Meteoro- 
logical Office for its unaccomplished prophecies, because 
with small cyclonic areas forming and disappearing 
beyond our coasts the difficulty of forecasting becomes 
almost insuperable. A cyclone’s approach may be indi- 
cated or advised to us from abroad, but its subsequent 
dissipation by unknown causes before affecting the 
weather here may upset or modify all calculations 
made and issued. Inthe same way, it is almost im- 
possible to tell how soon or how slowly a cyclone may 
pass from us when it has reached our coasts. 





A SHORT time ago there appeared in a Russian 
newspaper published in Stuttgart an account of a secret 
sitting of the Russian Imperial Council held in January 
last, when M. Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, 
made an important statement on Imperial finances. 
This report seems to be scrupulously accurate, and has 
not been challenged by the Russian Government. It 
was summarised in Monday’s 7imes, and a few of the 
salient features are worth reproducing : 

1. In ten years the total ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditure of the Russian Empire has doubled— 
from 1 to 2 billion roubles. 

2. To meet this expenditure taxes have had to be 
raised and multiplied, and ‘‘ have reached the extreme 
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limit of intensity.” A further increase would be ‘‘ almost 
intolerable,” and means must be found to reduce taxa- 
tion. 

3. The Siberian railway scheme has more than 
swallowed up the profits of the Russian railways. Here 
is the story and here are the prospects of this railway 
expansion in Siberia : 

The year 1900 marked the beginning of the third period, 
characterised by renewed and rapidly increasing deficits to 
be met by the Treasury. The deficit for 1900 amounted to 
2,600,000 roubles, and in 1901 jumped up to 32,900,000 
roubles. In 1902 theloss to the Treasury in connection 
with the exploitation of railways will be found to have 
reached 45,000,000 roubles, and in 1903 not less than 
51,000,000 roubles ; to which must be added for the second 
half of the year a further loss of 9,000,000 roubles, arising 
out of the exploitation of the Eastern Chinese Railway, 
which is to be thrown open to traffic on July 1. Thus in 
1903 the total excess of railway expenditure over receipts 
will reach the enormous sum of 60,000,c00 roubles. For 
the year 1904 we must double the deficit on the Eastern 
Chinese Railway, and in 1905, as soon as the Siedletz- 
Bologoye and Orenburg-Tashkent lines are opened, fresh 
contributions will have to be made by the Treasury for their 
maintenance, namely, 8,200,000 roubies for the former and 
7,300,000 for the latter, or altogether 15,500,000 roubles. 
Within two years the deficit on the working of the entire 
railway system will reach 84,500,000 roubles. 


The Council of State is said to have been impressed 
by M. Witte’s warning, which is reinforced by—the 
Times! This would be a better world if foreign 
Governments would always take the advice of the 
Times and the home Government would always neglect 
it. 





THE crisis in the Zanardelli-Giolitti Cabinet in 
Italy, which is not well understood abroad, writes our 
Italian correspondent, is, on the part of Signor Giolitti 
—the strongest man of the combination—a repetition 
of what took place in France when Waldeck-Rousseau 
resigned. In the first vote for a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the Naval Office the Cabinet had a majority 
of forty, which, to a superficial observer, would seem 
quite enough for a Cabinet to remain in power, 
especially considering that the Parliamentary Session 
is at an end and the Chamber will not be 
reopened until late in November. In Italy the 
recollection is still fresh of that Premier who, having 
had only one vote majority, when asked if he 
would remain, said, ‘‘ Of course, I have one more than 
enough to rule.” However, Signor Giolitti does not 
look upon power and majorities from such a point of 
view. When he accepted the portfolio of Home Affairs 
he had in his mind an entire Liberal programme, which 
he executed, for his part, with a coolness, a security, 
and a mathematical precision which astonished all, 
friends as well as opponents. It has been under 
his rule that Italy has gone through the most 
important economic revolution of her modern 
history, accomplished peacefully and without any 
shaking of present institutions. He was the 
first statesman in the peninsula to inaugurate, and 
observe, a perfect abstention on the part of the Govern- 
ment from all controversies between labour and 
capital, proclaiming the liberty to strike. Through 
the far-sighted policy of Signor Giolitti the wages 
of the workmen have augmented by over 4,000,000 
pounds a year, complete tranquillity reigns through- 
out the peninsula, the Subversive Parties have 
lost almost any handle for complaint, and anyone 
can notice in the lower classes the signs of an 
economic, moral, and_ intellectual resurrection. 
Signor Giolitti, however, did not think he was 
sufficiently helped by his colleagues in the carrying 
out of his ideal Liberal programme, especially in 
relation to the very old promise of a fiscal reform 
and a diminution of taxation for the benefit of 
the poorer classes. Of the same opinion was the Ex- 
treme Left, which therefore ceased to support the 
Cabinet. Thus the ex-Minister of Home Affairs, having 
accomplished his own programme, decided not to re- 


main any longer in a Government which had against 
it the Extreme Left, the support of which was one of 
the principal reasons of its existence. 

ALTHOUGH the results of the first ballots in the 
German general election on Tuesday appear to have 
astounded some of our daily contemporaries, readers of 
The Speaker will have been prepared for the striking 
triumph of the Social Democrats, which is by far the 
most noteworthy outcome of the struggle. Owing to 
the leisurely methods employed by the official enume- 
rators anumber of the results are still outstanding, but 
on the results definitely decided the Socialists have won 
a victory of the most sweeping character. Whereas 
in the old Reichstag they possessed 58 seats, they have 
already won 54 outright, with a prospect of bringing 
their strength up to 82 at the second ballots. But for the 
antiquated distribution of seats, the Socialists, assuming, 
as is probable, that their aggregate vote reaches three 
millions—at the last General Election in 1808 it was 
only slightly over two millions—would be the dominant 
party in the Reichstag. As it is, the chances are that 
the balance of Left and Right in the new Chamber will 
not differ materially from that of the last Reichstag. 
This is accounted for by the losses of the Radical frac- 
tions which have everywhere shown a dwindling vote, 
the natural result of the secession of Progressive voters 
to the Socialists, attracted by the determined and un- 
compromising resistance offered by the latter party to 
the retrogressive measures of the Government. The 
defeat of many of the prominent leaders of the Agrarians 
tends to accentuate the popular uprising against the 
new taxes on food materials. No onein Germany denies 
that this great Socialist victory is the outcome of the 
tariff proposals of the Government, which, therefore, 
has only itself to thank for one of the most decisive 
votes of popular condemnation which it has experienced 
sfice the reaction against the famous May laws of the 
Bismarck era. Coming, too, at a moment when Mr. 
Chamberlain is claiming Germany as a witness to the 
success of Protectionism the election is bound to 
exercise a reflex influence upon political issues in 
England. It is a great victory for political and 
economic freedom. a 

A VERY serious riot, writes our Paris correspon- 
dent, has taken place. Last Sunday, at Nantes, asso- 
ciations of Freethinkers and Socialists assailed Catholic 
processions. They were repelled, and lost two men 
killed and at least twenty others wounded. Catholics, 
excited by this victory, surrounded the Prefect’s house, 
summoned him to resign, and, as he refused, doors, 
windows, and furniture were broken to pieces. Other dis- 
turbances took place in the north and centre of France ; 
they had been organised by members of the Extreme 
Left section of the Republican Party as a protestation 
against the usual public manifestations of Catholic 
churches. Whilst the country is getting daily more 
and more disturbed by the Cabinet’s religious politics, 
Parliament is working hard. The Senate has finished 
the study of the new military law, which prescribes 
to all French citizens, without any exception, two years 
of military service. Notwithstanding various objec- 
tions, the law has been agreed to by 220 votes against 
45. The discussion of the law organising “ pensions 
for old men or incurable poor” is drawing to a 
close. The Article No. 18, which decides in which 
proportion pensions paid by friendly societies or private 
savings banks, relief given by private charitable asso- 
ciations should be deducted from the figures of the 
legal pension paid by the Commune, gave rise to a 
lively andlong discussion. A liberal and generous solu- 
tion, which encourages thrift and private enterprise, 
prevailed. A few days later the Chamber elected a 
committee to examine M. de Pressense’s Bill on Dis- 
establishment. Out of 33 members, 17 are favourable 
and 16 hostile to Disestablishment. 
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THE GRAVITY OF THE _ ISSUE. 
T is one of the peculiarities of the new political 
situation that the very facts that tend to reassure 
Free Traders help also to obscure the issue, and to 
embarrass the tactics and to dissipate the energies of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s critics. It is, for example, all to 
the good that Mr. Ritchie is a Free Trader, that Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, his predecessor, is a Free 
Trader, and that Lord Goschen, who was one of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s predecessors, is a Free Trader. 
It is eminently satisfactory, again, that the Protec- 
tionists in high places were so far conscious of their 
weakness that they resigned themselves to the repeal of 
the corn duty. Yet these circumstances do harm as well 
as good. At every point the Opposition has to ask how 
its action will affect its auxiliaries on the other side of the 
House, and its strategy has to be governed not merely 
by a consideration for its own party but for a party in 
the Cabinet. The opposition is blunted; the contro- 
versy is largely provisional and indirect ; the Liberal 
Party as a whole has to treat the Tory Free Trader 
much as the majority of the Liberal Party treated the 
Liberal Imperialists during the war, as men whose 
special prejudices or difficulties must often overrule 
party tactics. In the Government there isa truce ; from 
the Opposition a campaign of side attacks, the 
manceuvres of men who have to feel their way and not 
precipitate an engagement which would inconvenience 
their Tory sympathisers. There is no situation in the 
world in which Mr. Chamberlain’s unscrupulous tactics 
could be more effective. 

These circumstances give its special importance to 
Wednesday’s debate, which served a very real purpose 
in exposing that ludicrous imposture the arrangement 
for an inquiry and a suspension of hostilities between 
the two sections of the Government. On Wednesday 
in last week Mr. Balfour explained that he had no 
‘concluded convictions ” on the Protectionist question. 
The next day Mr. Chamberlain published an official 
telegram from the Governor of New South Wales 
stating that his Government expressed ‘' great satisfac- 
tion at the declaration by the British Government that 
every self-governing colony shall be secured in the free 
exercise of itsright to enter into closer trade relations 
with the Mother Country.” Mr. Balfour was asked 
what declaration this message referred to. He replied 
that he did not know, and when pressed a little harder 
he suggested in a piece of rather silly insolence that 
it might refer to an irrelevant statement by Lord 
Salisbury in 1897. Mr. Balfour refused tartly to 
ask the New South Wales Government to explain 
itself, but the Westminster Gasetfe was obliging enough 
to make the inquiry, and on Wednesday that paper 
printed Sir John See’s reply, which stated that the 
message referred to the speeches of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain. In other words, the New South 
Wales Government, clearly an old-fashioned set of 
men who are still living in the constitutional ideas that 
were held here six weeks ago, interpreted the speeches 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour on an issue which 
Mr. Chamberlain says is to be the issue at the next 
election as an official declaration. Thatone incident alone 
should teach Mr. Ritchie and the Duke of Devonshire 
how far they are protected from the gravest of mis- 
understandings by a compact to which Mr. Chamberlain 
is a party and Mr. Balfour is a guarantor. 





But the debate did much more than expose this 
hypocrisy. For Mr. Balfour, when driven into a corner, 
proceeded to justify the interpretation, so unfair to his 
colleague, which the New South Wales Government 
had placed on his speech, by adopting it as his own: 
‘*The Government could not look on with indiffer- 
ence while colonies were penalised for entering into 
closer relations with the Mother Country.” This, 
of course, means retaliation, as Sir Charles Dilke 
promptly pointed out, for it could hardly mean 
the still more grim method of war itself. The 
Government therefore are committed by Mr. Balfour's 
statement toa policy of retaliatory tariffs, the policy 
Lord Lansdowne urged in the Lords on Monday. And 
this revolution is to be effected because Germany treated 
Canada as fiscally independent, an attitude so entirely 
consistent with our own traditional view of colonial 
administration that Mr. Chamberlain has allowed four 
years to go by without blaming Germany or even remon- 
strating. If the Government have made up their mind 
on this point, and Mr. Balfour says they have, what 
is the point of an inquiry ? One day the Government, 
according to Mr. Balfour, has no policy ; the next it 
has a policy with a vengeance, a policy to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has declared himself 
energetically hostile. 

This policy means two revolutions. It means a 
revolution in our fiscal arrangements so violent as to 
earn from Lord Goschen the description of a gamble 
with the food of the people. It means further a very 
serious revolution in the whole of our colonial system. 
The colonies have been allowed to protect themselves 
against our home manufacturers because our ancestors 
were wise enough to see that freedom was greater than 
Free Trade. The colonies and the mother country are to 
lose their fiscal independence, not to promote a principle 
which has brought such remarkable prosperity to the 
Mother Country, but to introduce a relationship which 
can only injure our trade and weaken our population. It 
is amazing to see with what a light heart men like Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne are drifting into some 
arrangement that would upset the whole plan of our 
colonial system and import into a _ relationship 
that has been found a very delicate relationship 
in every period of history a most fruitful and potent 
cause of quarrel. The colonies owe their success to 
the wise generosity that refused to treat them as other 
Empires treated their colonies, and allowed them to 
develop their institutions and resources for themselves. 
The Mother Country has given them the protection of 
her fleet and the most stimulating gift in the world, 
liberty. Mr. Chamberlain thinks the colonies will cease 
to remain in the British system unless the Mother 
Country makes a further sacrifice —the sacrifice of her 
own freedom. We believe, on the contrary, that that 
system depends on two conditions, colonial autonomy 
and Free Trade at home; and that in an Empire separated 
by the sea, embracing various races and interests, the 
chief guarantee of unity is the impartiality of Free 
Trade, the state of things under which the Mother 
Country can never be drawn into favouring one 
colony against another or discriminating between 
her own population and a colonial population. 
This view as far as Free Trade is concerned, (for the 
South African war violates the first principle) holds 
the field. What we complain of in Mr. Balfour is that 
without inquiry, and whilst professing to have an open 
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mind, he is rapidly pushing the country, as far as it is 
represented by its Government, into Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s revolutionary view. His declamatory flourishes 
about securing the colonies in the exercise of their 
right to enter into closer trade relations with the 
Mother Country either mean nothing, in which case 
they are the most criminal form of playing with the 
colonies, or else they mean retaliation, in which case 
they represent the adoption of a system which Mr. 
Balfour has said he will not adopt without full inquiry, 

The discussion of various aspects of this problem, 
only touched on here, will proceed for weeks and months. 
But the first thing is to recognise the danger. If the 
Tory Free Traders rely on any compact they must be 
very simple politicians. Mr. Chamberlain will fight 
without mercy or scruple. He will not hesitate to 
embroil the colonies with the Mother Country any more 
than Mr. Balfour hesitated to preach civil war in Ireland. 
Lord Goschen, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Ritchie,and 
all their friends will find themselves held up to oppro- 
brium as Little Englanders, friends of every country 
but their own, and mean-spirited, trembling pessimists. 
Mr. Chamberlain knows that Imperialism is making its 
last throw. The issue will not be fought out with 
academical discussions, with figures, with reason ; it 
will be fought out in a pandemonium of abuse, and the 
noisy echoes of excited sentiment overseas. A good 
many persons flatter themselves the sky is serene, that 
Mr. Chamberlain has overreached himself, and that 
Free Trade is impregnable. If they think that long 
enough, Mr. Chamberlain will win. 





THE SERVIAN REVOLUTION. 

HE first accounts of the Servian Revolution were 
horrible enough, but the further developments 

lend an additional horror to its methods and circum- 
stances. The general indifference of the population to 
the brutalities of that midnight bloodshed is not 
surprising. The Servian has little reason to regret a 
sovereign who had overturned the Constitution and 
suppressed public and private liberties, and his Eastern 
contempt for life renders him insensible to those 
emotions that make human nature in other parts of 
Europe revolt from deliberate and clandestine slaughter. 
But it is pitiful to find the leading men of any people 
celebrating with illuminations and thanksgivings as a 
great act of emancipation the series of squalid Palace 
murders which has’ extinguished an unpopular 
dynasty. Revolution may have been necessary, but a 
revolution that takes its methods from the family cabals 
and ferocities of the Middle Ages is as inglorious as it is 
barbarous. The Archbishop of Belgrade has hastened to 
bless the ‘‘ brave army” for its redoubtable achievement 
of despatching a woman anda few unarmed or ill-armed 
men ; atransport of enthusiasm which has taken by 
surprise certain of our countrymen who forget that our 
own bishops had no more pity for the 15,000 women 
and children who died in the prison camps than their 
colleague in the Greek Church has for his dead Queen, 
and that one of them thought that a cannonade against 
a handful of peasants was a sort of devotional oratorio. 
So difficult is it for a bishop to rebuke victorious 
wrong, and to refrain from adding to popular violence 
a certain sanctimonious hilarity of his own. The 
Archbishop of Belgrade certainly had a prototype 


during another sinister revolution, an archbishop who 
Owes an unwelcome immortality to the mightiest assail- 
ant tyranny has known : 
“Tu veux étre au Sénat, voir ton sidge élevé 
_ Et ta fortune accrue ; 
Soit; mais pour bénir l'homme, attends qu’on ait lavé 
Le pavé de la rue.” 


The Servian Assembly met on Monday, and offered 
the crown to Prince Peter Karageorgevitch. The 
elder line of che Karageorgevitches have apparently 
acquiesced in the choice, and the new King will at 
least be spared any dynastic complications. Of 
other difficulties there will be no lack. If the 
throne had been made vacant by the expvlsion of 
King Alexander, and Prince Peter Karageorgevitch 
had been elected to be his successor by the Setvian 
Assembly, no difficulty would have arisen, for no King, 
whose sympathies were not absolutist, would pretend 
that the Servian people are not entitled to expel one 
King and elect another. But the new King has to 
decide how to treat men who have assassinated, and 
not merely banished, his predecessor, and it is obvious 
that all the circumstances of the case make his decision 
particularly delicate and critical. Certain persons have 
been doing their best to make it more difficult still by 
making the astounding suggestion that the European 
Powers ought to intervene. If Servia, instead of 
being a small State, were a great Empire, would other 
Powers intervene in a revolution ? Louis Napoleon, a 
usurper who commenced his reign by a nefarious 
crime, had not to wait long to be the friend of Queen 
Victoria and the ally of the British Government. If 
Russia were to pass through a revolution to-morrow, 
and the Tsar were to be killed by officers or by cour- 
tiers or by a mob, would other great Powers think of 
occupyiag St. Petersburg ? In the emergency of such 
an occupation every self-respecting citizen in the 
threatened State would postpone all thoughts of punish- 
ment to the immediate duty of expelling the invader. 
The Jameson Raid was not an internal affair; it was 
the treacherous invasion of another State, and every 
civilised Power was interested in seeing it punished. 
But no Englishman, whatever he thought of that 
contemptible crime, would have submitted for an 
instant to foreign menace and allowed any other Power 
to dictate its conduct from London. M. Delcassé is 
reported to have said that the Servian revolution was 
a painful affair, but purely a Servian matter. If Servia 
were not a small State, everyone would have seen at 
once the truth of that summary, and we should have 
heard nothing of these ridiculous and chimerical ideas 
of playing the policeman in a self-governing country. 

Perhaps the most complete example of the strange 
confusions which arise from a natural indignation over 
this miserable little Palace coup d'état was provided in 
the Zimes of Tuesday. That paper published a letter 
‘*from the hand of no less a person than Don Jaime 
de Bourbon,” and proceeded to congratulate him on 
the personal detachment and impartiality with which 
he blamed the murder, a sort of self-denying ordinance 
in the son of a Pretender. After regretting that the 
Emperor of Austria did not occupy Belgrade, the 
Times goes on to remark that the settled 
Governments of Europe may come to regret that 
they permitted the act of a barbarous soldiery to go 
unpunished. This kind of cosmopolitanism may pro- 
voke its antithesis in a cosmopolitanism which sees a 
solidarity of interests between the peoples of Europe 
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in relation not to matters of international importance, 
but in antagonism to their several Governments. Do 
not let us lose all sense of perspective in crime 
in our abhorrence of the proceedings at Belgrade. 
The murders of last week are not more revolting to 
justice and human nature than crimes committed by 
the Russian Government against hundreds of innocent 
men and women. Yet no one wishes the democracy 
of England or France to demand the intervention of 
Europe in order to readjust the affairs of Russia. The 
temper in which some newspapers have commented on 
the Servian coup d'état is a curious survival of the old 
sense of dynastic solidarity, an idea that the crimes of 
subjects against their rulers are matters of common 
interest to civilisation, whilst the crimes of rulers 
against their subjects interest no one but the victims ; 
that Europe is interested in vindicating the sacredness 
of crowned heads, and that sacredness alone. It is an 
idea which would carry those who hold it a good deal 
further than they are prepared to go. 





THE NEW MERCANTILISM, OR DIFFEREN- 
TIAL FREE TRADE. 
By ScCRUTATOR. 


T seems strange that we should have to learn over 
again the lessons learned and taught by our 
grandfathers. But so it is. With a certain shamed 
surprise one has found during the last few weeks that 
the most powerful statesman in the Government has 
thought it possible to win over public opinion to the 
view that it will be good policy to tax food and raw 
materials. I was reading the other day a speech 
delivered seventy years ago by Joseph Hume, a Radical 
of the old type, who cared for the interests of the 
people in all parts of the United Kingdom, and, by 
way of proving his impartiality, represented in turn 
Middlesex, Kilkenny, and the Montrose Burghs. ‘I 
do not expect,”’ said Hume, ‘‘ to hear it disputed that 
when wages are high and the price of food dear 
industry is proportionately checked” ; and he went on 
to state the very argument which should be conclusive 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal for a Zollverein 
which shall artificially increase prices in Great Britain 
for the benefit of Colonial producers. ‘ In Great 
Britain the price of food is at a higher level than in any 
other country, and consequently the British artisan 
labours at a disadvantage in proportion to the higher 
rate of his food. In England, therefore, if you have 
wages higher and corn 30 per cent. dearer than on the 
continent, it follows that you are checking the activity 
and paralysing the energy of our manufacturers.” 

“The manufacturers of Belgium, France, Switzerland, and 
the United States of America are all actively employed in 
manufacturing articles of various descriptions which come 
into competition with the same kind of articles of our 
manufacture. Now if I take the continent of South America 
as a common market into which they all enter with us, it is 
clear that the buyer would not consider the cost at which 
the manufacture had been produced, but the quality and the 
price of what he is going to buy. If we are obliged to feed 
our population 30 per cent. dearer than the population of 
our rivals is fed by paying fifty shillings a quarter for corn, 
which in Europe and America can be purchased for thirty 
shillings a quarter, the consequence is clear—that the manu- 
facturers of England are placed in a situation worse by 30 per 
cent, in the expense of manufacturing their goods than their 
continental and transatlantic brethren.” 

Trade, as the late Lord Farrer pointed out in one 
of his cogent essays, ‘‘ follows not the flag, but the 
price list.” If you try, as Mr. Chamberlain would try, 
and as commercial and mercantilist legislators tried in 
the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century, to force trade to follow the flag, then the 
manufacturers of England and Scotland and Ireland 


will be placed in a situation so much the worse by every 
differential increase in the price of food, chemicals, 
machinery, and raw materials for the supreme task of 
competing in neutral markets. There, indeed, is a 
topic for waverers. Gentlemen of the open mind are 
rather apt to forget that, although France, for example, 
is a protected market for French manufacturers, it isa 
neutral market as between the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States. A Free-Trade 
nation enjoys everywhere the most-favoured-nation 
clause. A Bradford worsted manufacturer may com- 
plain that the tariff wall of the United States is too 
high for his goods. But at least he has a better 
opportunity of selling in the United States than any of 
his continental rivals. For the American tariff wall is 
just as high for them as for him; and they are further 
handicapped by the higher price of imported food and 
raw materials, a differential disadvantage which is inci- 
dental to their fiscal system. 

But, say the Protectionists and Differential Traders, 
look at the United States. How do you account for 
their prosperity? Easily enough, my friend. The 
United States make up the richest Free-Trade area in 
the world, just as Germany is the richest Free-Trade 
area of the continent. Considering the marvellous me- 
chanical ingenuity and enterprise of American manufac- 
turers and the enormous population of the States, their 
exports of manufactured goods are very small indeed, 
and it is a well-known fact that even these small ex- 
ports are in many cases not sold at a profit, but are 
‘*dumped down” for the benefit of other countries. 
Thanks to her tariff, and despite all natural advan- 
tages, “Protected” America cannot, generally speaking, 
manufacture so cheaply as Free-Trade England. And, 
as we saw last week, the American mercantile marine 
has been dwindling almost as rapidly as our own has 
been increasing. The Suez Canal returns, issued a 
few days ago, illustrate and confirm in a remarkable 
manner all that has been said about the growing pre- 
ponderance of British shipping —a_ preponderance 
which no Protectionist can explain, except as a result 
of Free Trade, a preponderance, therefore, which every 
Protectionist must expect to sacrifice : 


1900. 1901. 1902. 
Tonnage, Tonnage. Tonnage. 
British... es «« 7,771,346 8,651,015 9,333,996 
Rest of World ... 5,927,891 6,512,218 6,360,363 
Percentages. 
British _... ive ae 567 ye 571 eee 59°5 
Rest of World ... _ 43°3 ove 42°9 _ 405 


I will only trouble my readers with one more 
table : 

Progress of British and Irish Trade 
under a System of Protection and 


Colonial Preference. 
For the Year Declared Value of British and Irish Exports. 


1812 a 241,716,000 
1822 be £36,968,000 
1832 oe 236,450,000 


This is distinctly conservative progress, especially 
when it is remembered that the population was ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds. Now let us begin again 
thirty years later, after the work of Free Trade had 
been complete by Gladstone’s Budget of 1860 and 
Cobden’s treaty with France in the same year : 

Progress of British and Irish Trade 


under the System of Free Trade. _— 
For the Year Value of British and Irish Exports in Millions, 
166 


1862 ren 
1892 ees 227 
1901 sve 280 


Now, for my own part, 1 never have, and never 
will, trust my economic faith to the statistician. History 
is useful to illustrate and to confirm faith. But faith in 
Free Trade, in free thought, in free government must be 
founded on reason. The theory of the Free Trader put 
shortly is this: If you want to manufacture for the 
world you must seek to be the cheapest country in the 
world. If you want to be first in exports you must be 
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first in imports. The world pays for your exports by 
its exports—that is to say, by your imports. If you 
tax and check imports you must necessarily reduce 
your exports. 

Now, Mr. Chamberlain proposes to tax and raise 
the prices of some of the most important articles which 
enter into the mouth of the workman and into the 
machine of the manufacturer, and he proposes to tax 
them in such a way that part of the revenue which 
would have gone into the Exchequer in relief of taxa- 
tion will go into the pockets of colonial producers. 
There have been many admirable criticisms of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals from many different points of 
view. There are speeches of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Asquith from which one would 
like to draw. Good ammunition has been supplied 
by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his predecessor. A_ still more distinguished ex- 
Chancellor has spoken in the Lords, and soon, let us 
hope, the greatest of the four living statesmen who 
have held that office will be able to deal faithfully with 
the Colonial Secretary. But for a concise statement of 
the real arguments against a Customs Union for Greater 
Britain, with preferential trading on the lines laid down 
for Mr. Chamberlain by Messrs. Seddon, Barton, and 
the rest, I have never seen anything at all comparable 
to Mr. Morley’s speech in Edinburgh last June. Mr. 
Morley put his objections into five points, which | pro- 
pose, in conclusion, to summarise as briefly as possible, 
with this difference only, that I shall split his first point 
into two and make the second part into my fifth point, 
so that his fifth point will become number 6: 

1. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, if carried, must 
raise the price of raw materials in Great Britain, 
because they mean duties on colonial staples—corn, 
meat, wool, timber, &c. 

2. By increasing the cost ot the raw material 
you increase the cost of the finished article. The 
manufacturer of cloth will not be able to sell it so 
cheaply, and his sales will decrease. The builder will 
raise house rents because he will have to pay for his 
wood ; and both will have to pay higher wages, or else 
submit to lower efficiency in their workmen. 

3. By thus raising the price at which British goods 
can be sold at a profit you weaken the British manufac- 
turer’s hold on neutral markets. 

4. But our neutral or foreign trade is more than 
thrice our trade with the colonies. Therefore ‘‘ for the 
sake of an imaginary advantage with a small trade you 
are going to dislocate and disarrangeanimmense trade.” 

5: One of Mr. Chamberlain’s objects is revenue. 
But, apart from the cost of collection, the revenue de- 
rived by the British Exchequer will be trifling compared 
with the cost to the British consumer. For (a) if the 
duty is small, then to help the colonies, their corn, meat, 
wool, and timber must be admitted free of duty ; and (0) 
if the duty is high on foreign produce it must be low 
on colonial produce. In either case John Bull, the 
consumer, must pay the whole duty on all that he 
imports, and the colonial producer will pocket the 
difference between what we pay and what our Ex- 
chequer receives. Surely it will in time dawn upon the 
darkest intelligence that in so far as an import duty is 
protective or differential it must fail to yield revenue, 
while in so far as it yields revenue it must fail to protect 
the home, or benefit the colonial, producer. 

6. Lastly, there is the obvious danger of losing 
even such revenue as might legitimately be expected 
from the plan. If preferential duties are imposed, it 
will be the interest of Canada and other colonies to buy 
grain, lumber, meat, and wool from the United States 
and foreign countries to resell to Great Britain. Is it 
likely that the colonies will, against their own interests, 
set up an elaborate machinery to prevent a profitable 
trade of this kind? They may try, but they may fail. 
At any rate, the suggestion shows how many flaws there 
may be in Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Imperial cement. 


ART TREASURES IN_ ITALY. 


HE TZimes of last Wednesday contained an 
interesting article by its Rome correspondent 
on the law for the protection of art treasures in Italy, 
which comes into force this month. The problem with 
which that law is a new attempt to grapple is a very 
difficult one ; and whether it fails or succeeds there 
can be no doubt that it supersedes a condition of 
affairs that satisfied nobody. 

Under the old law the art treasures in certain 
historical private collections, and also those belonging to 
public and religious corporations, could not be alienated 
at all. Other art treasures could be exported with the 
permission of the Government, and on the payment of 
an export duty which varied much in different parts of 
the country. 

No defence, of course, could be made for the 
variation, and it led to much sharp practice, as the 
Times correspondent points out, such as the smuggling 
of objects of art from one part of Italy to another. 
Another objection to the old state of things was the 
vagueness of the law as to what private collections 
were prohibited from exportation. Indeed, in several 
cases the Government attempted to prevent the 
exportation of private collections and failed. 

The foreign purchaser and the Italian vendor could 
never be sure, while they were making their bargain, 
that it might not be upset by the sudden interference 
of the Government ; and this was a hardship to both. 
It was also a hardship that the Government had an 
arbitrary right to forbid any possessor of a work of art 
to export it, and that they could do this without any 
intention of buying it themselves. 

The new law attempts to deal with all these evils. 
A uniform export duty, increasing with the value of the 
objects exported, is imposed. Objects belonging to 
religious or public corporations are inalienable, and also 
certain objects in private hands which the Government 
may consider of great value. For the purpose of decid- 
ing upon these, a catalogue of all the art treasures in 
Italy, whether public or private, is to be made ; and this 
in itself, if it is well done, will be a very valuable work. 

Further, if any private owner wishes to export a 
work of art the Government may purchase it at a price 
to be fixed by the owner himself and by a Government 
agent, or by arbitrators if they fail to agree. 

There seems to be nothing unjust in any of these 
provisions, or at least no avoidable injustice. It is so 
much to the material and sentimental interest of Italy 
that she should not be depleted of the masterpieces of 
her past, that the theoretical right of every man to do 
as he likes with his own ought to be cheerfully yielded 
to that interest. As a mere matter of theoretical 
right, there has always been a tendency in nearly 
every country to regard unique treasures handed 
down from father to son through many generations 
as more or less inalienable, and for a_ very 
good reason. The money which many generations of 
painful effort have acquired may be lost by the folly of 
a single profligate. But it may also be regained by 
the industry of his sons. It is not so with works of art, 
and in the interests of great families themselves it is 
well that a temporary owner should be prevented from 
parting with them under the pressure of temporary 
necessities brought about, perhaps, by his own 
extravagance. It is reasonable, also, that the State 
should have the right to purchase, at a fair price, 
articles in danger of being exported. It may be that 
the vendor will get less from the State than from some 
American millionaire. But he owes a certain duty to 
his native land, and ought to be glad that what he is 
forced to sell should remain there even at some cost to 
himself. But perhaps the chief advantage of the new 
law will be the removal of the old uncertainty as to the 

State’s interference, which hitherto has hung over 
every sale of a valuable work of art, and which in itself 
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was a direct temptation to vendor and purchaser 
alike to act, if they could, without the knowledge of 
the Government. That they have often done so is 
proved by many mysterious disappearances, and by 
many strange stories of great foreign collectors who 
have shrunk from no trickery or corruption to smuggle 
a masterpiece out of the country. 

But, unfortunately, the officials who have yielded 
to corruption under the old law still remain to be cor- 
rupted under the new. The real difficulty was not to 
frame a law that would be just in theory, but one that 
would work in practice. Few Italian officials think it 
wrong to take a bribe. Still fewer people think it 
wrong to bribe an Italian official. The fear is that the 
new law will give many opportunities for bribery, not 
merely as before to the officials whose duty it is to see 
that works of artare notsmuggled out of the country, but 
also to those who have to decide which are inalienable, 
or to fix the price of those which the Government 
desires to purchase. It is not unlikely indeed that 
some ingenious possessor of a doubtful masterpiece 
may first induce an official to declare that masterpiece 
inalienable because of its great value, may obtain a 
high price for it from some foreign collector by reason 
of that very declaration, and may then use his good 
_ offices with the Government to enable the innocent 
collector to remove it safely from the country. 

But it is not the business, nor probably the 
object, of the Italian Government to protect the 
foreign collector against native ingenuity. Its main 
object is to prevent the exportation of works of art 
which it wishes to keep in Italy, with as little 
hardship as possible to their owners. The new law is 
an honest attempt to minimise that hardship, and if it fails 
in its main purpose it will be a failure of machinery. The 
working of every law depends upon the honesty of the 
officials who have to enforce it ; unfortunately Italians, 
though they have many excellent qualities we do not 
possess, are not apt to make honest officials. There 
has been a steady, though quiet, drain of works of art 
from Italy ever since the laws against their exportation 
have been in force, and until the nature of the Italian 
changes that drain will probably continue. 

The consideration of the new law leads us naturally 
to think of the drain of works of art from England 
which, with no legislation to check it, and under the 
increasing pressure of American millionaires and Ger- 
man experts, becomes more serious every year. There 
are more great pictures in England than in any country 
in the world except Italy, and the great majority of 
them are in private hands. 

Week after week at Christie’s masterpieces change 
hands such as could be bought nowhere else, and too 
often the hands into which they pass are foreign. Not 
only does the native capitalist seem to have lost his 
appetite for great works of art, but the national public 
galleries, from ignorance, poverty, or apathy, or all 
three, make no attempt to acquire them when, often 
enough, they might be bought at a very moderate price. 
The Berlin gallery is not richly endowed, yet its 
treasures increase apace owing to the activity and 
knowledge of its directors. The directors of the 
National Gallery never seek to discover that master- 
pieces are coming into the market, and when it is 
publicly brought to their notice that some masterpiece 
is for sale, maintain a lordly indifference. 

Indeed, masterpieces seem to affront their own 
curious private taste as it is revealed in the pictures 
which they do buy. They might plead poverty for their 
failure to compete with Mr. Pierpont Morgan, but not with 
the Berlin gallery, some of whose choicest treasures 
were in private hands in England a few years ago. 

With such a state of things, with every public 
gallery, except our own, eagerly on the look-out for 
any picture of excellence still in private hands, and with 
our nobles content to sell where their fathers bought, we 
may expect England, instead of Italy, to be in the future 


the chief hunting-ground of the foreign collector, nor is 
it likely that while the management of the Academy and 
the National Gallery satisfy the public opinion of this 
country any effort will be made to check the exporta- 
tion of works of art by legislation. Italy is a poor 
country, and already possesses innumerable master- 
pieces in its public galleries. Yet it provides machinery 
for the acquisition of more, and jealously guards itself 
against spoliation. England is rich, and there is only 
one really fine public gallery in the three kingdoms, yet 
the nation has no desire to increase the number of its 
masterpieces, and sees itself drained of them with per- 
fect indifference. 

The eagerness of American millionaires, at which 
we are apt to smile, really puts us to shame. They 
may have little knowledge. They have, at least, 
enthusiasm, and we have neither. ~ ACB 

ae . I. 





THE NAVAL ANNUAL. 
On EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURE. 
A MOST striking confirmation of the views which { 


expressed| a few weeks ago in your Budget supple 
- > i 


ment on the extravagance of our naval experditure in the 
‘ast few vears is afforded by the recent yolume of that most 
valuable work, the Naval Annual. 

lt is more convincing because Lord Brassey anid 


his son, Mr. T. A. Brassey, who for so many years have suc 
cessively edited and compiled this work, have been largely 
responsible for the revival of interest of late years in the 
Navy, and for creating that frame of mind which has made 
the public so long indifferent to the cost. As a result, the 
flood-gates of expenditure have been opened, and the 
civilian element in the Government has lost all control over 
the demands of naval officers. It appears, however, tha 
the yearly growth of the Navy Estimates has at last reached 
a point which has alarmed even these naval critics, and as 
a result the Annual for this year is one long protest against 
extravagant expenditure and a most forcible plea for 
economy. In the preface to the work Mr. T. A. Brassey 
writes as follows : 
ba The large and continued increase in the Estimates of the 
Navy, accompanied, as it is, by a heavy increase in the 
Army Estimates, will, we fear, produce a reaction which 
will have most serious consequences on the future defence 
of the Empire. The results of the recent by-elections may 
be taken as some indication that such a reaction has begun, 
and that the electorate does not approve the unchecked 
growth of public expenditure. 

‘*Great Britain is practically maintaining her fleet on a 
war footing in time of peace. 

“ Nearly all our effective battleships are in commission. 
Additions have been recently made to the battleship strength 
of the British Mediterranean Fleet, which are not justified 
by the increased preparation of our possible enemies in the 
Mediterranean, for the French have a smaller force in com- 
mission and in reserve than they had a few years ago. 

“For many years the manning requirements of the navy 
have been met by additions to the permanent force, and no 
serious attempt has been made to increase the naval re- 
serves. Our manning policy compels us to keep a large 
number of ships in commission in time of peace in order to 
give the necessary training to the increased personnel. 
It has thrown a heavy burthen on the resources of the 
country, the financial effects of which in the charge for pen- 
sions are as yet hardly felt. 

‘‘In another direction our policy is equally extravagant. 
Immense sums of money are lavished on naval works, and 
while at Portsmouth and Chatham obsolete ships crowd the 
basins, and building slips are empty, it is proposed to 
establish another dockyard in the Firth of Forth. 

Lord Brassey, in an able chapter, develops in detail 

. s . od ~ ¢he 

this charge of extravagance and waste. He complains that 
the Estimates for the present year have increased, as com- 
pared with last year, by over £3.000,000, in spite of the 
fact that peace has been achieved in the interval, anc that 
there is no longer any fear of the intervention of other 
European Powers in the war in South Africa, which was the 
main justification for the large increase cf naval estimates in 
the previous two years: 

‘ Heavy increases of expenditure,” he says, “for warlike 
preparations are a strange sequel to the restoration of peace. 
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‘*Our present expenditure is increasing beyond all prece- 
dent. 

**Can these charges be borne without detriment to national! 
progress and prosperity ?” 

He points out that the naval expenditure of the Empire, 
including about half a million by the Indian Government 
and £200,000 by the Commonwealth of Australia, and iv- 
cluding, also, the expenditure in naval works provided for 
out of loans, will amount in the present year to 438,143,000, 
or nearly four millions in excess of the aggregate expendi- 
ture of France, Russia, and Germany combined. That of 
France is estimated at £12.524,000, at which point it has 
been stationary for the last three or four years. In com 
paring the estimates of this country with those of France 
and Russia he points out that we build ships in this country 
at a very much lower cost. ‘The British battleship Majestic, 
of 15,000 tons, cost £895,000, while the French ship 
Charlemagne, of 11,100 tons, cost £1,096,000, a difference 
in favour of this country of 39 per cent. He states that a 
commission sent over to this country by the French Govern 
ment to make inquiries into the relative cost of shipbuilding 
i the dockyards or by contract gave the cost of labour per 
ton in the British Navy at #15 18s., and that in France at 
£,22 3s.. while the cost of materials, armaments, and fittings 
worked out at #22 4s. per ton and £37 2s.—a difference 
of over 4o per cent. The figures are not given for Russia 
and Germany, but there can be little doubt that in Russia 
at least the difference is quite as great if not greater. 

The following table shows the proportion of total ex- 
penditure and that on new ships and their armaments for 
the four countries : 











1808. 1902. 

Total New Ships Total New Ships 

Expen- and E-xpen- and 

diture. Armaments.| diture. Armaments. 
, ss 4 
England... 25,600,000 ... 10,415,000 | 33,025,000*%... 14,610,000 
France...... 11,620,000 ... 5,530,000 | 12,640,000 ... 6,115,000 
Russia...... 7,485,000 ... 3,000,000 | 10,815,000 ... 4,060,000 
Germany... 6,105.000 ..._ 2,565.000 | 10,250,000 ... 5,150,000 
Total of — ices 


| 
Countries 25,200,000 ... 11,100,000 | 33,705,000 ... 15.325,000 


* Exclusive of £3,500,000 on new works under the Naval 
Works Act. 

For purposes of comparison the cost of new construc- 
tions in England should be increased by 40 per cent. 
namely, to 20,400,000, compared with the aggregate of 
2£,15,325,000 for the three other countries. If, therefore, 
the results do not show an overwhelming superiority on the 
part of England in numbers and size of ships afloat it must 
be due to gross mismanagement, and to the hasty construc- 
tion of ships, which are later cast aside as useless or as 
failures. On this point Lord Brassey says: 

“Resources have been wasted in England in the building 
of ships which, though as costly per ton as the most power- 
ful type, have had to be put aside as obsolete almost as 
soon as they were completed. In coal endurance, 
armour, and armament they were miserably deficient. 

*‘In increase of dimensions England has led the way. For 
our latest designs the displacement is 17,000 tons. This 
increase of dimensions has been reluctantly followed by the 
Irench navy, but their largest ships are still under 15,000 
tons.” 

It is, however, in respect of the personnel of the navy 
that Lord Brassey’s remarks on the extravagance of the 
last few years are most pointed and significant. In the last 
ten years there has been a continuous yearly increase of 
numbers from 70,000 to 125,000, at an additional cost of 
£,4,000,000 a year. This addition will eventually double 
the amount of the ineffective votes for pensions and retired 
pay, which now amount to £2,320,000. While this enor- 
mous increase has been made of the active service the re- 
serves have been neglected, and stand at much the same 
numbers they were. Lord Brassey suggests that exactly 
the opposite course should have been taken, and that the 


reserves should have been largely increased and the active 
service reduced, 

“The policy of training men for a few years, and then 
passing them into the reserve, has been adopted by all 
naval Powers except Great Britain. It is based on a con- 
sideration of the numerous unskilled duties which have to 
be performed on board modern ships of war. . . . Itisa 
ruinous policy to train up skilled men for the performance 
of unskilled duties.” , 


He points out that in vessels such as the Cressy, out 
of 615 officers and men, only 177 are required to work all 
the guns, and that of these a considerable proportion could 
be replaced by absolutely untrained men. ‘This enormous 
increase of the personnel has necessitated, as Mr. Brassey 
has told us, the keeping an excessive number of ships im 
commission, and Lord Brassey points out that most of our 
foreign squadrons are overcrowded with them. “ A reduc- 
tion,” he says, “ should be made in the non-effective ships 
in commission, our Poussiere navale. With the powe tul 
cruiser squadron and the Channel Fleet ready, a reduction 
should be possible in our Atlantic squadrons.” On the 
Pacific station and the Indian station he points out that 
“no other European flag is shown there.” In the China 
seas, where an enormous fleet is maintained, with a person- 
nel of 8,000 men, and at a cost of £1,430,000 a year, he 
thinks that now the war with China is over and a treaty 
offensive and defensive has been made with Japan, which 
has a most powerful fleet, a reduction should be possible by 
the withdrawal of smaller vessels. 

By making an addition to reserves, it should be possible 
to make a large reduction of the standing force of men, and 
to reduce largely the number of ships in commission. ‘This 
would greatly relieve the cost of maintenance and repairs of 
ships, which has assumed gigantic proportions of late years, 
and would enable a reduction to be effected in the coal bill, 
which has risen to four or five times what it was a few years 
ago. The key to the whole question of economy in the 
personnel, in the number of ships in commission, and in the 
cost, maintenance, and repairs is to be found in the fact 
that in days of mastless vessels the number of trained sea- 
men and gunners required is comparatively small, and that 
the residue may be provided either by reserves or by men 
obtained from the merchant service, who would be set free 
in the event of war. 

Mr. T. A. Brassey devotes another chapter to exposing 
the extravagance of late years on naval works, harbours, 
barracks, &c. He shows that the policy of erecting such 
works out of loans, initiated by Mr. Goschen in 1895 by a 
bill providing for # 8,806,000, has been developed in each 
successive year till the last Act of the kind has increased 
the provision for expenditure to £27,500,000. ‘They pro- 
vide for five practically new harbours or dockyards, for the 
extension of fourteen old ones, and for the erection of 
barracks and hospitals at eleven different places. = Mr. 

srassey says: “ L’appetit vient en mangeant. Many of the 

works were undoubtedly necessary, some appear to be un- 
necessary, while the wisdom of constructing others is at 
least open to question.” 

He goes into details of most of these works. Of the 
works at Dover, which are to cost £ 3,500,000, he says that 
the only justification from a naval point cf view for this 
huge expenditure was the desirability of providing a base 
for a fleet operating in the North Sea. The provision cf 
a second base on the Firth of Forth appears unnecessary. 
The cost of this new harbour and dockyard is not 
included in the amount autherised by the Act of rgor, but 
it is understood that the Naval Works Bill for the present 
year will include several more millions for this new proposal. 
The whole of this chapter of Mr. Brassey, and his comments 
on the extravagant works at Simon’s Bay, Hong Kong. Ber- 
muda, and elsewhere, are eminently worthy of consideration. 
When provision is made for new works by way of loan there 
appears to be no check whatever upon the caprices of 
experts, with the result probably that a future generation 
will condemn the greater number of them as fully as the 
present generation condemns the folly of the harbour and 
fortifications of Alderney. 

Another chapter is devoted to a scathing criticism of 
the present board’s new scheme for the entry of cadets and 
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engineers in the navy, showing how it will increase the 
patronage of the board, and will exclude large classes, who 
now enter different branches of the navy under the scheme 
of competition, and is open to other grave objections, as 
well as being most costly. 

The impression left on one’s mind after reading these 
endictments of extravagance by these eminent exponents cf 
Liberal Imperialism is that the time is at hand when a more 
sober view will be taken of the naval wants of this country 
in times of peace, and when an effort may be made, with 
general concurrence of Liberals, to return to the expendi- 
ture of three or four years ago, before the recent war. Tt 
in obvious that millions might be saved withou: any sub 


stantial reduction of efficiency. G. SHaw-Lerevre 
- * é “LEPLAVKEL. 





M. ROSTAND AT THE ACADEMY. 


ROSTAND’S opening speech at the Academy, 
" which was read with brilliant expression, and re- 
ceived with loud cheering by an enthusiatic audience, and 
commented on the following day in terms of admiration by 
the Press, has been an event in the literary world. This suc- 
cess, without any precedent in the annals of the Institute of 
lrance, is explained by the fact that in these short pages 
are to be found the qualities of language, gifts of imagina- 
tion and the delicacy of sensibility which have obtained for 
the dramatic works of Rostand a lasting fame. 

The style of his eulogy of M. de Bornier has the life 
and vibration of a musicai instrument, the notes of which, 
in spite of their diversity, vibrate delightfully, and some- 
times its chords reveal an undeniable power. Here it is 
the note of raillery, the intensity of which does not exclude 
the harmony. Retracing the curious silhouette of M. de 
Bornier’s father, who at the battle of Brienne, side by side 
with the Marquis of Rochefort, the father of the celebrated 
pamphleteer, charged the Russian infantry, M. Rostand 
finishes by these pleasing words: “ Under the second Re 
storation they went arm in arm to enlist in the Body Life 
Guards ; and having nothing to kill but ‘time,’ they made 
vaudevilles together. Since then, the sons may have met, 
but they have never collaborated.” Further on, the new 
Academician shows that he knows how to define an idea 
with as much wit as he can describe a man: “ Le panache 
nest pas la grandeur, c’est quelque chose qui s’ajoute a la 
grandeur et qui bouge au-dessus delle. . . . C'est 
esprit de la bravoure.” Again a sparkling and sharp note 
is introduced into this speech by brilliant imagery; it is 
the paraphrase of the Provengal ballad, the ballad “ of the 
people of Zunel, who have fished for da lune”; it is the 
description of M. de Bornier’s birth, on December 25, 
1825: “The woman who was about to become a mother, 
wishing for the inspiration of the glorious Nativity to 
pass over the obscure birth, opened the window; Christ- 
mas night entered the room, and there were stars in the 
curtains.” We rise a step higher in the scale of this music, 
with notes deeper and more profound, with the homage 
rendered to Gaston Paris, whom Rostand had met for the 
last time in the Pyrenees: “ Standing up under an oak- 
tree, which resembled his genius, and near a spring, which 
was the emblem of his conscience, he waved me adieu 
with his hand. Then, at the turning of the road, he dis- 
appeared, . . as he has just disappeared—to rise 
higher.” Later on, we find a new and richer note, where 
the artist who handles his mother tongue with such extra- 
ordinary facility draws from it powerful and prolonged 
strains on the legend of Roland, and its longevity in litera- 
ture; the two swords of Charlemagne and their resurrec- 
tion in Bornier’s work. By the variety of its effects, and 
the ease of its delivery, this language, which has assimilated 
at the same time the classic brevity and the romantic abun- 
dance, produces an impression of deep charm on readers 
and hearers alike. A few expressions of studied eloquence, 
and of an affected, elaborate turn, have failed to weaken it. 

This language, of which imagery is the favourite ex- 
pression, reveals the distinctive characteristic of Rostand’s 
poetic inspiration. Here we do not find the precepts of 


the sage, or the reflections of an historian, enshrined in the 
form of short, barmonious verse. E. Rostand is not a 
Sully- Prudhomme or a Leconte de Lisle. He prefers the 
rapid evocations of imagination to the slow meditations of 
reason. If he has not the powerful visions of those English 
Writers who, in mysterious flashes, sometimes pierced even 
to the bottom of an unknown truth, he has all the grace of 
the French artist. In his mind these visions come gliding 
along with the elegant ease of our white sailing vessels on 
our blue sea. Sometimes it is but a flash. Ina brief and 
sparkling formula that attracts the eye or ear, so felicitous 
that it appears like an intuition of genius, he paints a man 
and sums up an idea. To point out precisely the traits of 
his predecessor, of that Provengal nobleman who lived in 
shy retirement, hidden from the world, in the halls of the 
Arsenal, where he occupied the post of librarian, E. Ros- 
tand says: “ His life must be murmured like a legend, the 
legend of the last tragedian, and it must also be related like 
one of Daudet’s tales, un conte ot dans la lumitre du 
Midi viendrait danser de la poussitre de bibliotheque.” 
If he seeks to show how the nobility of inspiration 
ought to make us forget M. Bornier’s rather rough versifi 
cation, his young successor writes: “ What does it signify 
after this if his verses have more or less virtuosity ? and all 
the better if, perchance, a modest tear, as it fell, has some- 
what effaced the rhyme.” Elsewhere, when concluding an 
analysis on the beneficial influence of the theatre on men 
of different temperaments and origin, in whom the poet 
stirs common emotions, Rostand writes: “It is only 
at the theatre that les Ames cOte 4 cOte peuvent se sentir les 
ailes.” ‘Two or three times in the course of his panegyric 
the poet, in a last trait of coquetry, showed us that his 
imagination was capable of emitting not only marvellous 
sparks, but also long and luminous flashes. Of these three 
passages, may we be allowed to quote the shortest 

“ Lorsque Roland, les veines rompues, comme s‘il voulait 

nous apprendre ce qu'il faut méler 4 un souffle pour le rendre 
immortel, eut souffié du sang dans la cor d'ivoire, la sonnerie 
rasa les ronces du val, vola sur les roches bises, emplit le 
monde, alla se perdre dans les brumes d'Islande, revint 
chanter au soleil de Castille, et tantét vague, tantot distincte, 
s'¢teignant sous la voite d'un cloitre, éclatant au front d'une 
armee, voyageant toujours, traversa la plaine médiévale, 
faillit étre arrétée par les jardins de la Renaissance, et, apres 
s'étre religieusement ralentie entre les sapins d’Allemagne, 
avoir emphatiquement vibré parmi les pins d'ltalie, profita 
de la brise romantique pour rentrer en France, of elle ne 
cessa plus d’étre fiere au fond des ames, et détre triste au 
fond des bois!” 
Here again, when we analyse the thought after having 
studied the style, the words of “ penetrating charm” appear 
to us the best calculated to depict this artist’s imagination. 
The grace of his poetical evocations, so varied and so ready, 
is such that neither the reader nor the auditor dreams of 
reproaching them for not eclipsing the vigour of Hugo or 
de Vigny; they are only too happy to have found another 
Lamartine, or even a Musset. 

Rostand has moreover the nobility of soul which 
distinguished Lamartine. His dramatic work is healthy, 
because it is born of a pure and elevated sensibility. In 
his opening speech we again find this last characteristic of 
his personality. Speaking of the message which his genera- 
tion is destined to deliver, E. Rostand thus nobly expressed 
himself. After having rendered homage to Bornier’s soul, 
he savs: “Others were born to express the beautiful, but 
because they lived without faith they have but expressed 
prettiness.” “In an eloquent passage he has defined the 
theatre: “It is not a stage of wooden boards, but a bay 
which opens out on history or legend, sur la chambre d’une 
vie ou sur la clairiére d’un songe” ; that It 1s necessary to 
reinstate passion, and even emotion, when it is not 
ridiculous. “Le véritable esprit est celui qui donne des 
ailes A l'enthousiasme.” “ L’éclat de rire est une gamme 
montante.” 

Thus, among other merits, this speech of Rostand’s 
has that of giving us in a condensed form the chief 
characteristics of his work. May he prove to be, as much 
permits us so far to hope, the Lamartine of the opening 
century. Jacques BarpDovux. 
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THE CONDITION OF SPANISH POLITICS. 


kee must be many Englishmen, otherwise well- 


informed in regard to European pr lities, who 
would be unable to mention any event in Spanish history 
since the close of the American war, with the exception of 
the coronation of the young King. ‘This indifference is 
quite unjustifiable ; for though Spain stands for the time 
outside the main stream of international life, her domestic 
experiences are rich in political interest. The last six years 
have witnessed far-reaching changes in the internal and ex- 
ternal life of the peninsula, and Spanisa politics are more 
complex to-day than they have been since the restoration 
of the Bourbons. The proclamation of Alfonso XII. in 
i875 was welcomed by the vast majority of Spaniards, 
and accepted by many Republicans as a practical necessity. 
‘The politicians attached themselves to Canovas or Sagasta, 
who succeeded one another at fairly regular intervals ull the 
assassination of the former in 1897. Shortly after the Re- 
publicans lost their leader in Castelar, and the Federalists 
in Pi y Margall; and in 1902 the Liberal leader followed 
his rivals to the grave. With the loss of her colonies and 
the disappearance of her outstanding political figures, Spain 
has entered on a new path. 

The political genius of the Latin” nations  ap- 
pears to tend naturally towards Government by groups ; 
and the prevalence of the two-party system between 
1876 and 1897 was owing to the fact that two re- 
markable personalities stood out in ability and experience 
above their contemporaries. The pronunciamienio, which 
put an end to anarchy in 1875, was issued by Martinez 
Campos ; but the brain which planned the restoration and 
the hand which guided the restored monarchy was that of 
Canovas, the Conservative Premier, who not only towers 
above all Spanish politicians of the last half century ja 
intellectual force, but takes rank among the most re- 
markable European statesmen of our time. With the ex- 
ception of G ladstone, no Prime Minister has approached 
him in range of learning and width of culture. He was 
equally at home in the Cortes and the Ateneo, and his 
philosophical and historical writings are distinguished by 
their erudition and their vigour of thought and expression. 

For twenty vears the Conservative Party was nothing but 
Canovas and his followers. His colleagues in his succes- 
sive Ministries were no more than his secretaries. The 
result was that the ablest among them left their chief: 
Romero Robledo, when the Premier gave place to Sagasta 
on the death of Alfonso XII, and Silvela some years late, 
nominally in consequence of a disagreement in regard to 
certain matters of administration. Though Canovas was one 
ol the founders of the constitutional régime, there was a 
cespotic vein in his character, and anything in the nature 
of resistance drove him into violent courses. The selec- 
tion of General Weyler led directly to the American wa>, 
and the savage punishment inflicted on all concerned in the 
Rarcelona outrage of 1896 provoked his assassination in 
the following year. On his death the succession was con- 
tested, and finally Silvela became the leader of the majority 

{ the party. the followers of the Duke of Tetuan secedit ny, 
cbr Romero Robledo remaining in opposition to official 
Conservatism. Though the Conservatives are in power to- 
day, their situation is precarious. The vital forces of the 
country are against them. The Premier is unpopular in the 
country, and by no means beloved by his own party. The 
best financier in Spain, Villaverde, has left the Ministry 
owing to his failure to secure support for his plans of re- 
trenc hment. The Minister of the Interior, Sefor Maura, 
is the most unpopular man in the peninsula, and the re- 
cent elections have destroyed the prestige of the Govern- 
ment. Ina word, the Conservative Party is weak in cohe- 
sion and ability, a mere ghost of its former self. 

The Liberal Party has suffered no less severely during 
the last few vears. Sagasta had made himself a name in 
the long struggle against despotism, which ended with the 
expulsion of Isabella in 1868 ; but though he did not greatly 
relish the return of the Bourbons, he recognised the accom- 





plished fact and proved a loyal adviser to the young King, 
and later to his widow. His strength lay in his intellectual 
subtlety, his debating power, and his parliamentary adron- 
ness. He was a life- long and sincere foe to despotism. 

But he was no chemer and he did nothing to purify the 
Administration, to reorganise the finances, to. pacify che 

colonies, or to improve education. He was as successful in 
opposition as he was incompetent in power, and his conduct 
during the American war was a_ record of incredible 

bungling. Few men who have played such a prominent 
part in recent history have possessed such mediocre abilities. 

His dominant principle was to avoid maki ing enemies vy 
refraining from decided action. ‘The Chure h enjoyed re- 
pose as complete under the freemason Sagasta as 
under the devout Canovas; and the Queen Regent 
had never to hear from her Liberal Premier the 
homilies on constitutional propriety which her Conserva- 
tive adviser was so ready to administer. In these circum- 
stances it is not remarkable that even before his death the 
more progressive spirits seceded from the party either as 
Republicans or under the leadership of Canalejas, who 
desired drastic measures in regard to the Church, a sweep- 
ing reform of the land laws, and the reorganisation of 
education. The party, indeed, was held together less by 
common principles than by loyalty to the veteran leader, 
and when Sagasta died last year, no one stepped forward to 
take his place. The most prominent figure in the Liberal 
camp is Senor Moret. a devoted friend of the late Premier ; 
but his eloquence and his personal popularity do not com- 
pensate for his lack of political and administrative ability, 
and his ministerial record during the war is, or ought to be, 
a bar to further promotion. To do him justice he appears 
to be conscious of his shortcomings, and he makes no claim 
to the leadership of the Liberal Party, which remains with- 
out a leader or a programme. 

The disorganisation of the old parties has given free 
play to the more progressive forces of the country. The posi- 
tion of Canalejas is in some ways the most inte resting pro- 
hlem in the political situation. He is young. He is ene rgetic 
He has a programme. His paper, the //era/do, is a real 
force in the country, and is conducted with marked ability. 
He is the acknowledged Jeader of the monarchical Radicals. 
Were he to make himself the accredited spokesman of the 
universal discontent with the Government he might rapidly 
win over many of the old followers of Sagasta in the Cortes 
and the constituencies and form the nucleus of a strong 
progressive party. 

In this task he would probably be able to some extent 
to count on the support of the Republicans. The enemy of 
the dynasty is no longer Carlism but Republicanism. 
Though they are in appearance and in aim so different, 
some of the forces which went to the support of the former 
are to-day making for the progress of the latter. The 
strongest element in Carlism was not the support of the 
Church nor the sentiment of legitimism, but the instinct— 
the most fundamental instinct of the Spaniard—of resist- 
ance to centralisation. Carlism as a political force is dead. 
The Pope is the godfather of the King, and the Church is 
an outspoken adherent of the reigning family. A new and 
prosperous generation has grown up in the Basque pro- 
vinces since ‘the ancient fucroes were abolished after the last 
Carlist revolt. The only trump card that the Pretender 
possesses is his promise to restore the ancient provincial 
machinery ; but the effect is nullified by his undisguised 
hostility to “liberalism,” the attainment of which has cost 
Spain too much blood and misery to be lightly foregone. 
It is by their appeal to the provincial instinct as much as 
to any other cause that the Republican triumph at the 
recent elections is due. The Republican idea suffered so 
much in the years of chaos that followed the expulsion of 
Isabella that many Republicans themselves lost faith in it. 
Castelar himself, the most eloquent, high-minded, lovab.e 
and incompetent of Spanish statesmen, was so deeply im- 
pressed by the failure of his dictatorship that he withdrew 
from public life and assumed an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality towards the retired dynasty. The small party of 


Republicans that continued in active opposition to the 
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monarch was discredited by the violence of their leader 
Zorilla, while the Federalists, under Pi y Margall, secured 
few conyerts to their plan of reducing the central power to 
a shadow. In a word, the Republicans were as disorganised 
as the Conservatives and the Liberals. But their disunion 
is now at an end, and last year Saimeron, the eminent 
orator and advocate, became the leader of a united party. 
The union of Republicans ranks with the secession of 
Canalejas among the most important events in the recent 
history of Spain, and has produced as its first fruits the 
remarkable triumph which we have lately witnessed. 

Another factor in the progressive revival is the growth 
of Socialism in the great towns along the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean seaboard. ‘Though no Socialist as yet sits 
in the Cortes, several seats in the municipal councils have 
been won, and the May Day celebrations this year were 
more successful than ever before. A movement created 
and led by Pablo Iglesias, one of the most courageous and 
high-minded men in Spain, has a claim on the sympathies 
of all who hope to see the country awake from her torpor to 
a larger and more strenuous life. 


To the growth of organised parties must be added the 
growth of a new spirit of enlightenment. The struggle 
with the Chureh which has been witnessed in other 
countries is only beginning in the peninsula. Religious 
toleration has only lately been recognised in the statute- 
book, and Protestantism is still regarded in many quarters 
as worse than atheism. But the last few vears have wit- 
nessed a remarkable change in the attitude of the people 
towards the Church. The popularity of the religious novels 
of Perez Galdos, and still more the tumultuous and enduring 
success of his drama F/ectra, is a measure of the rate at 
which Spain is travelling. In another sphere the efforts of 
Emilia Pardo Bazan to raise the legal and intellectual posi 
tus of women must not be forgotten. 

The work for which a strong and honest progressive 
party is needed is manifold. In the first place. the civil 
service and the judiciary must be purified, the influence of 
Government in elections must be abolished, and a higher 
tone must be introduced into public life. Ip the second, 
far-reaching measures of decentralisation must be carried, 
and part of the Catalonian claims for autonomy must be 
conceded. ‘Thirdly, stringent retrenchment in the army 
and navy estimates is indispensable, the savings effected 
thereby being devoted to education. Fourthly, the 
economic development of the country must be encouraged, 
the vexatious octrois must be reduced, canals and light rail- 
Ways must be made, more modern methods of agriculture 
must be taught, the rich mineral resources of the 
country must be developed, and the fatal policy of granting 
monopolies must be discontinued.  Fifthlyv. the number of 
ecclesiastical congregations must be reduced. and a distinc- 
tion must be made between those which teach or perform 
some useful service and those which do not. And 
finally. the country must hold resolutely aloof from foreign 
complications, whether in the nature of a French alliance or 
a spirited policy in the event of Morocco falling to pieces. 
If the young King aids in the accomplishment of these 
measures, for which the country is ripe, he need have no 
fear of Republicanism, 

G. P. Goocn. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssiIncHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
DO not recall a more complete confusion of political 
issues than that which exists to-day. Within a 
few weeks the Unionist Party has been split into two 
sections on an issue which was settled fifty years ago. 
Furthermore, the Government have lost, or all but lost, 
their Irish allies, and the one measure of great political 


interest for which they are responsible will go to 
Ireland shorn of all its grace and nearly all its 
economic value. Probably when Mr. Wyndham finds 
that the Irishman is likely to keep his grievance while 
he gets his bill he will drop the measure, for he 
is not of the stuff of statesmen who work for large 
and clearly realised ends and have the constancy to 
pursue them through temporary checks and discomfi- 
ture. It is hard to imagine politicians more hard 
beset than the men on whom these losses, moral and 
material, have fallen. The people who hoped to keep 
the Liberal Party divided are divided themselves. The 
party which confused for the Opposition the electoral] 
issue of 1900 are in still deeper confusion. They have 
lost the best head in the Tory Party (Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach) and the two most respected figures in Unionism 
(Lord Goschen and the Duke of Devonshire) for the 
policy which they are now bound to follow. Their 
electoral programme is in complete suspense. Outside 
a little knot of fanatics no Tory candidate exactly 
knows what it is safe for him to say or with how 
much emphasis he may say it. The Free Traders 
within their own ranks were strong enough to stop 
the opening of a Protectionist propaganda, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is warned that the moment he takes the 
field Sir Michael and his party enter the lists against 
him. For the moment, therefore, this childish thinker 
but formidable and unscrupulous manager of men 
waits till a clearer opening is secured him. 


* * od * * 


Which way will he jump? I assume that he will 
have full power to develop his tactical plans, and that 
Mr. Balfour may be ruled out of the controversy save 
as an indecisive echo of Chamberlainism. We may con- 
clude from Wednesday's speech that Mr. Chamberlain 
will try and drop the taxation of food. That wasa wild 
plunge which will not be repeated. He is rather likely 
to concentrate on the Lansdowne policy of retaliation. 
That has many advantages. It helps to stoke up the 
anti-German fires. It appeals to the pride of race, the 
unthinking spirit of which Mr. Chamberlain is the 
prophet. It must fail in the long run, just as it failed 
when on the denunciation of the French Treaty 
it was sought to open up a system of retaliation, and 
men found that the substance of all the Protectionist 
proposals was that we should cut off our nose in order 
to spite our face. But in the kingdom of the half- 
baked Mr. Chamberlain is king, and he may pos- 
sibly take some sections of British capitalists, and 
even British workmen, with him in the earlier stages of 
his fantastic and perilous adventure. 


* * He . * 


For the moment the debate in the Liberal Party 
concerns the tacticsof themoment ratherthan the larger 
issues. The Liberal leaders — Peers and Com- 
moners—held a conference on Tuesday afternoon, and 
came to a unanimous conclusion not to raise the 
question of the principles of Free Trade by 
way of a vote of want of confidence. Their 
leading motive was the desire not to embarrass 
unduly the Tory Free Traders, who, on their side, are 
being pressed not to increase the immediate difficulties 
of the Government. One sees the point of such tactics, 
and also their danger. They postpone a disruptive 
issue till the autumn, they make Liberal plans wait on 
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the convenience of some Tory members, and, unless 
they are accompanied by guerilla tactics vigorous and 
pointed enough to force the Government into such 
exposures as those of Wednesday night, they will 
grievously dishearten the Liberal Party. But if ad- 
vantage is taken of the fact that the hands of the Tory 
Party are tied, and a powerful argument, fed by 
literature and personal and pictorial appeal, is opened 
up in the country, the method of interpellation may for 
the moment do its work. Of course, we shall not yet 
get a clear Parliamentary issue. The answer of 
the Government to a declaratory motion on Free 
Trade would be either the previous question (for which 
some of their own Free Traders might vote) or a reso- 
lution moved by a neutral Tory of some weight de- 
claring approval of the policy of inquiry (on which 
the Free Traders might possibly abstain). A division 
on this issue might, if the Irish enfenfe holds a little 
longer, give the Government a majority of 100. And 
that in its turn would be trumpeted to the colonies as 
a victory for Protection, and be used there and here as 
a stimulus to further specific demands for tampering 
with the tariff. These are the reasons which have chiefly 
moved the Liberal leaders, though it is understood 
that they have relation purely to the Parliamentary 
situation as it exists to-day. 


* * * * * 


I have heard an interesting account of the strange 
pass to which Lord Milner’s government of the Transvaal 
has brought that much-suffering land. My informant, 
whose experience of Johannesburg politics is an autho- 
ritative one and is in no way coloured by pro-Boer sym- 
pathies, insisted on the absolute subjection of every 
kind of interest to that of the great mine-owners, of 
whom Lord Milner was the unhesitating instrument. 
The Press was in their hands, they were steadily moving 
forward to the desired end, the introduction of Asiatic 
labour, and the resistance of the trading and mer- 
cantile community was being overborne by the 
most direct and insolent coercion. Lord Milner 
was using every effort, direct and indirect, to 
help them. The working classes were solid against 
him, but they had absolutely no power of political 
action, and even the proposals for a new form of 
municipal government were being engineered so as to 
give the nominated element control. The Dutch were 
about to resume political action, and this was sure to 
be hostile to the movement for importing Chinese. The 
one cure for the situation was self-government, and 
that Lord Milner was doing his best to prevent. ‘The 
system was far worse from the point of view of popular 
liberty than that of Paul Kruger, and Lord Milner’s 
personality wasthe centre of the most active and general 
dislike. 1 need not say how every word of this report 
confirms the Liberal view of Lord Milner’s administra- 
tion. 

* * * * * 

I observe that the ecclesiastical blessing on the 
assassination of the Servian King and Queen has 
shocked many excellent people in this country to whom 
the invariable assent of the Christian Church to the 
regulated kind of murder we call war presents no 
feature of surprise. But what alternative has a 
‘‘ patriotic” Church in these stiff passes of national 
history? With us it applauds the excessive vengeance 


‘on Indian mutineers or the utmost rigors practised 


against non-combatants in South Africa. At private 
assassination it draws the line. No Western branch of 
the Christian Church would nowadays applaud a mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew or further the enterprise of a 
Baltazar Gerard. But it is an old problem of political 
ethics that the organised morality of the Churches has 
not only no relation to Christian teaching, but hardly 
reaches the standard that the average man sets up for 
himself. Yet the modern tendency is to trust increas- 
ingly as moral guides the class which invariably fails 
the world in the moments when it most needs 
direction. 
* # * 4 * 

Is it not a fortunate—a momentous—event that 
on the morrow of the day when Mr. Chamberlain seeks 
to push England into a war of fiscal retaliation with 
Germany, the German Protectionist system has re- 
ceived its quietus at the hands of the workmen and the 
middle classes? I don’t think any English Liberal 
need waste many tears on the overthrow of a bastard 
Liberalism—the equivalent of our own Imperialist 
movement, with Protection thrown in. The leaders of 
that movement have before their eyes the impressive 
witness of the ruin that waits on faithlessness to 
party ideals. English Liberalism has had a narrow 
escape from the same fate. But it has escaped, and 
though I was not surprised to find, after Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s advocacy of retaliatory tariffs, that one 
or two Liberal Imperialists in the House were 
inclined to that policy, it was clear that the party 
as a whole had turned from it with instinctive 
repulsion. If, therefore, Germany now abandons the 
policy of high tariffs, Mr. Chamberlain’s one weapon 
falls from his hands and our own Agrarians and 
Imperialists are broken. The English reaction is, 
indeed, foiled by the fact that it has come too late, that 
the revival of democracy in Europe discourages and 
finally counters it. That is quite in the line of English 
political development. Just as the French Revolution 
made English Liberalism possible, so the great German 
upheaval prepares the way for a combination of humani- 
tarian Radicalism and the Labour Party. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PAROCHIALISM OF IMPERIALISM. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—A striking feature of Imperialism is its parochial- 
ism. It looks upon the world from a national standpoint, 
and imagines that the political and economic laws which 
underlie civilisation should’ be subordinated to purely 
British interests. It is to the contracted outlook of Im- 
perialists like Mr. Chamberlain that the revival of the old 
superstition ¢ of Protection is due. So long as questions 
affecting trade and commerce are treated exclusively from 
the national side, so long as national supremacy and not the 
progress of civilisation is treated as the ultimate end of 
human activity, so long will one nation seem to lose by the 
rise of another. From this point of view there is some- 
thing plausible i in Protection, which loses its sordid side as 
a mere question of class interest and links itself with 
patriotism. Manifestly, the union of Protection and patriot- 
ism will not be dissolved by an exclusive application of 
economic logic. It becomes necessary to get to the root of 
the matter, and that can only be done by attempting to dis- 
cover the relations between national evolution and civilisa- 
tion. What do we mean by civilisation ? Civilisation is 
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the name for the process by which mankind as nations pro- 
gress in wealth, knowledge, morality, and social prosperity. 
On the path of civilisation there are great stages, tribal, 
national, and international. 


Students of primitive man tell us that the state of 
hostility is the normal state of the race in early times. Out 
side of the tribe all is hatred. ‘The necessities of life com 
pel kindred tribes to amalgamate; towards those tribes 
which remain outside the union a policy of hostility is still 
pursued. Another step is taken when the tribes amaiga 


mate over a larger area and the nation evolves. Within ~ 


the national area we find reciprocity of interests taking the 
place of the old antagonism of interests. ‘The descendants 
of Seots and English live and work peacefully with one 
another, whereas their ancestors lived in a state of feud. 
What brought about this change ? ‘The necessities of life 
have taught Scotsmen and Englishmen the truth that peace- 
ful co-operation is more profitable and pleasurable than the 
old régime of hostility. 


The noticeable feature of the case is that the process 
of making the nation the unit instead of the tribe consisted 
in the substitution of freedom for protection as the law of 
social and economic activity. The process was slow. Long 
after internal feuds had ceased, and tribal or clan sentiment 
had been merged in national sentiment, Protection still 
flourished in the sphere of trade and commerce. ‘Take the 
case of Scotland. Throughout the Middle Ages and down 
to a comparatively recent period the old Royal Burghs were 
conducted on protective lines. They fixed the price of 
commodities and labour in the interests of special handi- 
crafts. The system of municipal protection became so 
vexatious that Parliament had to interfere, and in the in 
terests of all persons within the kingdom to make trade 
absolutely free. Protection, with its attempt to make the 
municipality the economic unit, had to gave way to Free 
Trade, which made the nation the economic unit. ‘The 
same conflict took place in the relations between Scotland 
and England. Before the Union it was the leading aim of 
Scottish legislation to impose hostile tariffs on English 
goods, in the belief that Protection was the true method of 
promoting Scotland’s prosperity. England retaliated, and 
in consequence the trade of both nations suffered grievously. 
Here, too, Protection, in the interests of civilisation, had to 
be got rid of. Protection, with its attempt to make the nation 
the economic unit, had to give way to Free ‘Trade, which 
made the kingdom the unit. 


And now we are face to face with another, and the final, 
conflict between Protection and Free ‘Trade in the sphere of 
nationalism and internationalism. The last century bore 
the greatest share in the work of nation creation and con- 
solidation. Out of the chaos of conflicting interests have 
been evolved the various harmonies which give to the re- 
spective nationalities a common unity. The course of 
national evolution has reached its natural end, and the 
energies of the various peoples are seeking international 
outlet. A party in this country, headed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, are bent upon stopping the great beneficent movement 
which Cobden, Bright, and Gladstone pioneered. In the 
interests of a narrow parochialism, which they misname Im- 
perialism, they would give civilisation a set-back to the 
tribal stage. Our only safety, our only hope of progress 
in the paths of peace lies in firm adherence to Free Trade. 
As a principle Free Trade was not exhausted by the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws, and what Cobden, with unerring 
vision, saw was that Free Trade, which broke down the 
monopoly of landowners to the advantage of the con- 
sumer, would, when logically developed, break down 
national monopolies in the interest of humanity as such, 
apart from purely national distinctions, and thus by sub- 
stituting reciprocity of interests for antagonism of interests 
Free Trade, if faithfully followed, would render large arma- 
ments and hostile tariffs needless between nations. Free 
Trade, according to Cobden, was something more than a 
bringer of cheap food to the people ; it was the application 
of the moral law to international affairs by the simple pro- 
cess of making the interests of the consumers all over the 
world to consist in peaceful industry and the free, spontane- 


ous exchange of the products of their labours. In a word, 
the final stage in the evolution will be one in which the 
economic unit will be not national, but international. 

After all, the aim of life is not national pride, but in- 
dividual well-being ; and surely at this time of day, when 
capital, science, inventions, communications are being 
internationalised, it is foolish to hope to retain racial and 
national exclusiveness. Nationalism has had a_ powerful 
part to play in the evolution of civilisation, and its tenacity 
is such, as was seen in South Africa, that it is absolute folly 
to break it down by military methods. Industry and com- 
merce silently and slowly will do in peaceful fashion what 
armies and fleets can never do, Is it not a significant fact 
that only through the cessation of war can the industrial 
process which lies at the root of a he althy civilisation reach 
its destined fulfilment 2? Have we not here marvellous con- 
firmation of the truth so happily expressed by Cobden that 
trade free and peaceful is the international law of Almighty 
God—a law which, if left unhindered by Imperial states- 
men and over-zealous patriots, will bring the world gradually 
nearer the time when nations, instead of being armed to the 
teeth, lying im wait for one another, or separated by hostile 
tariffs, will be members of a great federation, each develop- 
ing its resources to the utmost, and « xchanging its products 
with mutual profit and goodwill.—Yours, &c., 

Hector MACPHERSON. 


LIBERALISM IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Would you be kind enough to grant me space to 
refer to the following statements contained in the article 
“ Liberalism in Scotland,” which appears in your issue of 
June 6: 

1. “ Failure of Lord Rosebery’s Edinburgh meeting.” 

Over 10,000 tickets were applied for, fully three times 
the accommodation at the disposal of the committee. The 
meeting was the largest Liberal meeting that had been held 
in Edinburgh since Mr. Gladstone’s days. 

2. “The decay of the Liberal Le ague in Scotland.” 

The best test of this is the membership, which, [ am 
informed, is continuously increasing. The Glasgow branch 
has more members than all the Young Scots societies in 
Scotland combined; the Edinburgh branch, owing to in- 
creased duties, has recently been compelled to appoint an 
organising secretary to work in the East of Scotland. 

3. It was never intended that members of the League 
should “ separate from the official organisations.” 

I enclose copy of the rules of the Glasgow branch, 
from which it will be observed that members of the Liberal 
League are advised to become members of the local Liberal 
associations, and I believe that the secretary of the League 
has been thanked by Liberal officials for the assistance he 
has rendered in introducing members.—Yours, Xc., 

M. BALLANTINE 





IN THE MEDICI CHAPEL. 


HE Dawn-God droops; Twilight with haggard 
eye 
Sickens ; a nameless horror daunts the air ; 
Day bursts abortive, to confront despair ; 
Night lieth lid-fast, lest of sight she die. 
O marble Griefs, some fallen Majesty 
Of earth bewail ye? Nay, but when or where 
Sprang woman-born, save One, whose pang to share 
Made shake the Elements, and paled the sky ? 


Think not to read this wonder-work of woe, 
Hewn from a Titan’s heart : yon brow sublime 
Broods over it inscrutable: but know 

Here plants his foot upon the neck of Time, 
Avenged of Day and Darkness, Dusk and Prime, 
The great grieved soul of Michae! Angelo. 


Javes Raoapes. 
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REVIEWS. 


RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 


(By L. T. 
THE RELiioxs OF ANCIENT Ecypr aNp Bapynonta: — the 
Gifford Lectures on the Ancient Egyptian and Babylonian 
Conception of the Divine. By Professor A. H. Sayce. Pp. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. $s. net. 
ProrEssor Sayce’s Gifford Lectures on the Religions of 
the Ancient East give a useful summary and an interesting, 
and often suggestive, discussion of the best that is known 
and thought upon that most obscure and difficult subject. 
If neither so full as Professor Jastrow’s account of Baby- 
lonian, nor so original as Professor Maspeéro’s essays on 
Kyyptian religion, his volume has the merit of treating 
both systems in reasonable compass and in a very readable 
manner. ‘he latter qualification is the more difficult to 
attain, since it must be confessed that the detail both 
theologies is in the present state of our knowledge a_be- 
wildering maze in which the wanderer is seldom cheered 
by any picturesqueness of detail or grandeur of view. ‘The 
bewilderment, however, is a necessary consequence of the 


ANCIENT 


HOBHOUSE.) 


V1., 509. 


very nature and growth of the two religions. Both, as Pro- 
fessor Sayce rightly contends, have an “ Animistic ” basis 


that is to say, their substructure consists of that mass of 
beliefs and modes of thought which is so widely diffused 
among savage and barbarous peoples, and the central point 
of which is the belief in spirits To the Egyptian every- 
thing had its Ka, or dowble, “as real or material as the 
shadow ” of a thing. “* Indeed, it was much more material, 
for it had an independent existence of its own.” Man, like 
cther things, had his Ka, and if the Ka left him he ceased 
to live. But the Ka did not die. It lived on, and needed 
food and drink for its support. “ But it was the Ka of the 
food and the Ka of the drink upon which the Ka of man 
or god was necessarily fed.” Hence, as in other primitive 
funeral ceremonies, things placed with the dead were some- 
times broken, so that, they too being “ dead,” their Ka 
would be set free; while by a very convenient ana eco- 
nomical it was recognised that imitation food was 
quite as good for the dead as real food, and imitation slaves 
—the little stone Ushebti figures that are found by hun- 
dreds in the tombs—could be made by proper incantations 
duly set forth in the Book of the Dead to do all the 
work which would be imposed on the dead man in that 
next world where the taskmaster did by no means cease 
from troubling. 

The same theory ef the double, called by them the Zi, 
was held by the Babylonians, and on it was based a con- 
ception of the future life not widely different from that of 
the primitive Egyptian. But the Babylonian conception of 
life beyond the grave remained much what it was from the 
first. and is, as Professor Sayce recognises, the source of 
the Hebrew Sheo!— 

vy he place whew: dust is their nourishment, their food clay. 

‘ They have no light, dwelling in dense darkness. 


And they are clothed like birds, in a garment of feathers. 
“W here over gate and bolt dust is scattered.’ 


The Egyptians, on the other hand, out of similar materials 
constructed the first great systematised creed of Future 
Judgment, Reward, and Punishment. With the dead E gvp 
tian was buried a book which instructed him in all that he 
had to do in the other world, the dangers that he would 
encounter, and how he should overcome them. It must be 
borne in mind that only one chapter of this book out of 
nearly 200 is concerned with the judgment on the conduct 
of the dead man in this world, the rest being mainly taken 
up with accounts of demons and magical means of over- 
coming them which are often very obscure. Nevertheless, 
the famous 125th chapter of the Book of the Dead is a 
leading document in the history of religion. with its picture 
of judgment and its code of ethics. It brings the pe 


logic, 


man before the judgment seat of Osiris in the Hall, 
Truth, in 


Professor Sayee translates it. of Twofold Pas 





presence of the Forty-two Gods, each of whom is apparently 
the special avenger of a deadly sin. From these sins the 
soul had to plead that it was free : 

‘1 have not acted with deceit, and done evil to men. 

‘IT have not oppressed the poor. 

“| have made none to hunger. 
“I have made none to weep. 
‘“T have not committed murder. 

*T have not spoiled the shewbread of the gods. 

* | have not robbed the dead of their loaves and cere-cloths. 
“T have not given false weight. 

* | have not taken the milk from the mouth of the child. 

*T have not cut off a water-channel. 

‘I have not netted the birds of the gods.” 

The confession is repeated, the containing 
thirty-seven and the second forty-two repudiations. ‘The 
details cannot be pressed too far, for the readings in the 
different manuscripts are very various, and no two transla 
tions agree in every point. But enough remains to show 
the high and exacting moral standard demanded by the 
religion of Osiris. The repudiations were followed by a 
more positive claim to virtue, which Sayce 
following M. Maspéro, renders : 

* He (i.e., the dead man) hath recenciled the gods to him 
by his love; he hath given bread to the hungry, water 
to the thirsty, clothing to the naked; he hath given a boat 
to the shipwrecked mariner; he hath offered sacrifices to the 
gods, sepulchral meals to the dead.” 


first list 


Professor 


In its present form this confession goes back to the 
15th or 16th century B.c. But the germs of it, as has 
been pointed out by Maspéro, are far earlier, and are to 
be found, it must be admitted alongside with much that is 
far more barbaric, in inscriptions of the age of the Pyra- 
mids. 

The Babylonians had not this conception of future 
judgment, but, like the early Hebrews, expected retribution 
in this life. — It is characteristic of the difference that the 
list of Babylonian repudiations which we can fairly set side 
by side with the Book of the Dead is drawn from an in- 
cantation in which the exorciser addresses the gods and 
goddesses, “ masters of deliverance,” on behalf of a client 
who is suffering from sickness or other misfortune, and is 
therefore manifestly under a curse. What has he done ? 

*Tlas he offended his god, offended his goddess? 

‘Has he estranged father from son? 

‘Has he estranged son from father? 

*Ilas he estranged the mother from her daughter? 
“ Tlas he estranged the daughter from her mother? 
‘Has he refused to set a captive free, or refused to loose one 
who was bound? 
“Tlas he held his father in contempt, or has he insulted his 
elder sister? 
“las he been generous in small things, but avaricious in 
great matters? 
* Tlas he said yea for nay, and nay for yea?” 
“ Has he removed bound, border, or landmark?” 
And so forth. Professor Sayce gives a comparatively small 
portion of the list of more than 100 possible offences which 
appears in Zimmern’s complete translation, but enough to 
illustrate the character of the code and the strange entangle- 
ment of morals and magic which is its distinguishing feature. 

On the basis of what may broadly be called Animism 
both Egyptians and Babylonians reared a Polytheistic wor- 
ship. It is not easy to understand why Professor Sayce 
should draw as sharp a line as he does between these two 
stages, and ascribe the higher worship wholly to Semitic 
influence. So narrow is the boundary between Animism 
and Polytheism that it is not always easy to say at what 
stage of its development a mere “ spirit” may be said to 
have passed into a “ god.” Professor Sayce rightly judges 
that the animal worship of the Egyptians, whether we 
deseribe it as Fetishism or Totemism, is original, and not 
symbolic. The ibis was not first a mere symbol of the god 
‘Thoth or the hawk of Ra which in process of generations 
became misunderstood. But, as in other barbarous coun- 
tries, so in early Egynt the ibis and the hawk were first 
worshipped on their own account, and their identification 
with Thoth and Ra came later. The general character of 
the process has been cleverly analysed by Mr. Fraser, but 
how it occurs in detail it is often impossible to say. Thoth 
and Ra represent a higher stage of religious development 
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than the sacred ibis and hawk, but it does not necessarily 
follow that they were imported by another nation. In par- 
ticular it is impossible to follow Professor Sayce in setting 
man worship in fundamental opposition to beast worship. 
On the contrary, it is the tacit belief of savage thought, as 
Professor Sayce recognises at times, that there is no sharp 
distinction between the animal and the human spirit, whence 
it comes about that in many rude codes punishments are 
provided for animals, and even inanimate objects, that in- 
jure men, just as though they were fully responsible beings. 
So far as primitive man has a theory of the supernatural it 
is that powerful spirits, worth propitiating, inhabit very 
various, and to the civilised view often most unpromising 
things—a stone, a tree, a bird, a beast, a man. The sort of 
thing preferred makes no fundamental distinction in the 
nature of the worship. 

On the tendencies to Monotheism in both countries, 
Professor Sayce has much to say that is interesting and judi- 
cious. In Egypt, putting aside the romantic but quite 
isolated attempt of Amen-hotep IV. to disestablish all other 
deities in favour of the sun, the Monotheistic tendency 
showed itself in the gradual identification of gods, and the 
perhaps imperfectly formed conception that all were in 
reality forms of one spirit. In Babylonia dawning Mono- 
theism is ascribed by Professor Sayce to the cult of the 
‘moon, no goddess, as in Europe, but prince of the stars, 
and in that sense “Lord of Hosts,” a title which has a 
history : 

“That Yahveh was once identified with the moon-god of 
Babylonia in those distant days, when as yet Abraham had 
not been born in Ur of the Chaldees, explains the title of 
lord of hosts better than the far-fetched theories which have 
been invented to account for it.” 

But whatever its incipient tendencies to Monotheism, 
it is witchcraft and demon worship that are the most dis- 
tinctive and impressive elements of Babylonian belief. The 
true spirit of the creed breathes in this incantation to the 
demons at Eridu: 

“Seven are they, seven are they. 

In the hollow of the deep seven are they! 
Gleams (?) of the sky are those seven. 

In the hollow of the deep, in a palace, they grew up. 
Male they are not, female they are not. 

Destructive whirlwinds are they. 

Wife they have not, child they beget not; 

Compassion and mercy they do not know, 

Prayer and supplication hear they not; 
Horses bred in the mountains are they. 
Unto Ea are they hostile. 

The throne bearers of the gods are they 


To work mischief in the street they settle in the highway. 
Evil are they, evil are they! 


Seven are they, seven are they, seven twice again are 
they ! 





WESTCOTT. 
(By C, F. G. MasTeRMAN.) 

Lire AND LerTeRs OF Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 
By his son, Arthur Westcott. Two vols. Macmillan and 
Co. 17s. net. : 

Westcort’s life is the revelation of a character rather than 

a record of ecclesiastical history. A voluminous correspon- 

dence is opened to the reader, strung together by pages of 

a somewhat thin narrative ; and the correspondence reveals 

the intimate thoughts of a very remarkable man. Out- 

wardly there is the career of usefulness: a fellowship at 

Trinity, a mastership at Harrow, canonries at Peterboro’ 

and Westminster, a Cambridge professorship ; finally, the 

great Durham bishopric. But a similar course has been 
followed by many energetic and mediocre persons now re- 
posing in unremembered graves. Behind all this, which in 

Westcott’s case was accidental, is the life of thought in 

which he really lived: like his comrade Hort, in his country 

parsonage this man in the main was concerned with the 
world of thought and the things of the spirit. 

It was a life of almost incredible toil combined with 
an ascetic simplicity. As an undergraduate, we hear of 
work from five in the morning till past twelve at night, with 
scanty intervals for meals and recreation, and a biscuit for 
lunch. Later, “ when we came down to prayers in the 


morning,” says his son, “ we would find him writing away 
with a pile of finished letters before him, and when we went 
to bed he was working still.” Even Harrow was unable to 
fasten upon him the usual intellectual sterility of the public 
school mastership: volumes of books on Christian philo- 
sophy and textual criticism were being issued all the seven- 
teen years. This devoted intellectual labour was associated 
with a complete indifference to most things which men de- 
light in. “ Every form of luxury was to him abhorrent.” 
“When circumstances compelled him so to do, he practi- 
cally went without a meal.” He had an extreme disinclina- 
tion to spend money on himself. “He would insist on pro- 
nouncing threadbare and green coats, comdemned by the 
universal voice of the family, as‘ excellent.’ ” In the enforced 
display of the bishopric he would sit huddled up with his 
back to the horses in his carriage, as a kind of mute protest 
against such an outrageous luxury. ‘The sense of life’s in- 
tense seriousness was ever with him. “ Holidays he could 
hardly take: he found no joy in them, and more especially 
so in later years. Expenditure on self was all but im- 
possible.” 

The result of this ascetic toil was the accumulation of 
vast knowledge in varied fields. He was a scholar, in the 
exact sense, of European reputation. But with this de- 
tailed, textual research, which came to be the distinguishing 
feature of the Cambridge school of theology, he combined 
a wide acquaintance with other forms of science. He had 
dabbled in geology and botany, and was familiar with all 
those scientific discoveries that were filling the age in which 
he lived with noisy echoes. He had read deep in philoso- 
phy, ancient and modern. Comte, Browning, Baur, Mazzini, 
were the modern writers to whom he owed most. In the 
last years of life he commenced with all the ardour of youth 
the study of those social questions which he held were the 
real problems of the coming time. The novel was the only 
form of literature with which he was unfamiliar. Zhe 
Scarlet Letter, Jane Eyre, Villette, Romola, John 
Znglesant—this is the pathetic list of novels in his library. 
His strange failures in reading men, and the atmosphere of 
detachment which made so much of his work so difficult 
for the man of the street, may be due to a dwelling in a 
universe of ideas alien to the turgid and passionate world 
of modern fiction. 

His name will always be associated with two main 
efforts: the elucidation of a text and the preaching of a 
philosophy. On the one side he is linked with Lightfoot 
and Hort in that critical and constructive examination of 
the New Testament canon which was the special work of 
the Cambridge school. The Westcott and Hort text, an 
epoch-making book, “probably the most important con- 
tribution to Biblical learning in our generation” ; the great 
commentaries on St. John and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Revised Version of the Bible, are the permanent 
memorials of his life-work. On the other side, he stands 
by himself, rather pathetically alone. He elaborated a 
Christian philosophy which the student found mystical 
and the ordinary man perplexing. It was alien to the 
prevailing theology of the Oxford Movement, hard, clear- 
cut, dogmatic; it found no acceptance among the Evan- 
gelicals, with their demands for emotional satisfaction in a 
simple creed; it was distrusted by the new Broad Church 
divines, cheerfully iconoclastic and hating mystery. Occa- 
sionally the reader caught an illuminating sentence ; gleams 
of a splendour never felt before would disclose abysses of 
spiritual meaning behind the commonplace terms of a dead 
dogma ; to a few, this teaching invested all things with the 
light that never was on sea or land. But, for the most part, 
here he walked alone. In the early days he had passed 
through a period of terrible doubt: he had emerged on to 
the height with a clear apprehension of spiritual things ; all 
his later years he seemed to possess a spiritual vision, to 
walk amongst his companions in the cave with something of 
the bewilderment of those who had seen the light in Plato’s 
great allegory. One of his best-known works was at first 
suppressed, owing to the demand for modification made by 
the S.P.C.K. ; during all the early years the orthodox were 
profoundly perplexed by his utterances. 
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It is difficult to summarise this teaching. It has been 
said that Westcott shifted the central fact of Christianity 
from the Atonement to the Incarnation. — Certainly, the 
vision of humanity burdened with its sins and driven by fear, 
which Bunyan has summed up in his immortal vision, be- 
came changed to the vision of a humanity inspired by hope 
and waiting expectant for a glory that shall be revealed. 
The concluding lines of Browning’s “ Karshish” sum up 
Westcott’s creed. “The bishop does not seem to believe 
in the Fall,” it was complained of him. He scarcely 
realised the full depth of degradation and horror to which 
human nature could descend, and when confronted with 
some particularly appalling case of clerical immorality 
frankly rejected the overwhelming evidence adduced, on 
the ground that his categories of being did not include the 
existence of such a monster. “ Humanity,” he was never 
tired of asserting, is “not a splendid shrine deserted by a 
great king, but a living body stirred by noble thoughts 
which cannot for ever be in vain.” 

This consciousness of the supreme greatness of 
humanity made him one of the prophets of his generation. 
In the Incarnation he found the key to all that social en- 
thusiasm for which he is best remembered. “ A critic asks 
me,” he sadly complains at the end, “‘ what has the Incarna- 
tion to do with war. . with the organisation of in- 
dustry, with buying and selling—with expenditure?’ ‘That 
such questions can be asked by a man of average intelli- 
gence is a terrible proof of our failure to make our 
message known.” Religion must come from the twilight of 
the Churches, he was always insisting, and into the common 
ways of men. So he preached Christian Socialism, and 
became founder and first President of the Christian Social 
Union, perplexing the orthodox and respectable with the 
sight of a bishop concerning himself with trade unions and 
an eight hours’ day. He exhibited that rare combination, 
terrible in its strength, of the mystic with the practical man, 
the most spiritual of all religious teachers, descending most 
completely into concern with the petty questions of the life 
of every day. 

There are some very pleasing pictures of scenes in 
Westcott’s long and devoted life in these volumes. There 
is the most touching combat in self-effacement between 
him and Lightfoot, each refusing to put himself as a candi- 
date for the professorship before the other. There are the 
two sermons in Westminster Abbey preached by the solitary 
sorrower of the “triumvirate” over the grave of his life- 
long friends. There is one aspect of the man in the some- 
what eerie meditations in the great Cathedral at midnight, 
spent in thought and prayer and communion with the 
dead; a silent figure in the moonlight, “when the vast 
building was haunted with strange lights and shadows, and 
the ticking of the great clock sounded like some giant’s 
footsteps in the deep silence.” In sharp contrast, but all 
of a piece, is the dramatic scene at Auckland Castle, when 
the great coal strike, which had desolated a thousand 


homes, was settled by the personal pleading of the bishop. 


Effort, devotion, utter humility, shine through all these 
pages. “If I had ever dared to form a wish,” he writes 
concerning one offer. “ Here | have learnt to feel my own 
deficiencies most keenly,” he confesses te another, “and I 
have found, too, those who are willing and able to teach 
and to train me.” With all this humility and kindness 
there is no essential weakness. He warned as well as en- 
couraged. His occasional outbursts of wrath, as in the 
correspondence concerning the action of the bishops about 
the Revisers’ Communion, are almost terrible in their in- 
tensity. He saw and rebuked the vices of his age as well 
as its greatness. Many of his works were of doubt and 
warning. Here was no soft and easy gospel to be accepted 
by those content to acknowledge themselves great and 
proclaim themselves immortal. “ Will the future say,” he 
asked of this generation 
“that crumbling heap, that desolate iron surface, tells of 
woik performed only for the moment, which has cumbered 
the earth with ruins; those coarse and mean phrases which 
have corrupted our language, tell of men who had no 


reverence and no dignit,; that class antagonism which 
torments us, tells of the selfishness of our fathers, who, 


when there was yet time, failed to bind men to men as 
fellow labourers in the cause of God.” 
Assuredly never was such warning more needed than in 
the troublesome time when the voice has become for 
ever silent. 





THE PROMETHEUS BOUND OF 

(By J. S. PHILLIMORE.) 

THe PROMETHEUS BOUND OF AESCHYLUS. 

I:nglish verse by Edwyn Robert Bevan. 
Nutt. 5s. net. 


ZESCHYLUS. 


Rendered into 
London: David 


A TRANSLATOR has the right to be judged in the first re- 
sort by his practice; afterwards we have the right to 
examine his principles. Here, as in all other departments of 
literature, success overrides all canons of criticism ; but the 
more incompetent criticism is in a given age, the more 
rigorously it tests all new work im literature by its formal 
shibboleths. Fielding’s plea in abatement of its arro- 
gance needs to be repeated ; if a new work pleases and yet 
finds no place in the frames of the critic, then let him 
stretch or crack his frames but not damn the book. But I 
am exhorting myself out loud, like a slave in the Latin 
comedy: to business. 

My first business is to say emphatically that Mr. 
Bevan’s book is good; he forestalls the reader's favour by 
prefixing a good sonnet on his front page by way of a dedi- 
cation, and he justifies and fastens his favour by giving him a 
poem which is unmistakably good. Good blank verse is 
rare enough, Mr. Stephen Phillips knows; and rarest in 
translations from the Greek. The Victorians appear to 
have imagined that blank verse was the easiest of all metres, 
instead of the hardest ; while some of their must celebrated 
prose translations give us to suppose that they took the dis- 
tinction between verse and prose for a mere printer's affair. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, Mr. Bevan has the true ear 
for line and period in the Miltonic tradition of blank verse. 
For a specimen here are two bits, selected from the finest 
of the original. First Prometheus’s invocation of the 
powers of Nature (87-92): 

*O holy sky! and ye, swift-wingéd winds! 
All fountains of all rivers! Thou, that rollest 
Laughter innumerable of ripple and wave, 
O Sea, behotd me! Mother of all things, Earth, 
Behold me! Thou great Sun that seest all, 
Bear record what I suffer from my peers.” 
And secondly, a passage where Aéschylus is most A®schy- 
lean in his gorgeous abundance, the punishment of ‘Typhon : 
“ All the banded gods 
He dared to battle, from prodigious jowls 
Hissing terrific, while his eyes displayed 
. Glare of great lightnings, so as he would storm 

By force Heaven’s high supremacy, but soon 

The bolt of Zeus that sleeps not found him out, 

The downward ruining thunder, quick with flame, 

And reft him at a clap from all his vaunts 

And swelling bravery. Full amidst it took him, 

And charred, and blasted all his strength to nothing. 

And now a useless body unstrung, he lies 

Ilard by a narrow passage of the seas, 

Under the roots of Etna crushed and crammed, 

While over him, high on the peak, Hephzstos 

Sits at his forge-work.” 

Surely this is metrically adequate in the harmonised 
gravity and rapidity of the movement ; it would be captious 
to crave for a somewhat more marked effect of alliteration, 
but I find little else left to desire. And this element is else- 
where employed with a discreet freedom which will satisfy 
the most Virgilian ear; as in 

** And my hand first yoked with a yoke great beasts, 

That, thongbound or bestridden, they might do 

Vile service, and the seed of men to these 

Transfer their travail’s worst. To wheeled frames 

I fastened horses, patient of the rein, 

The glory of affluence that flowers in pride. 

And none save I it was contrived those hulls 

With wings of linen, wherein seafarers 

Go to and fro in the great field of the waves.” 


Here I find the loaded cadence of the line-endings 
particularly happy and suitable. By the way, the pedant 


of a narrowed language, who doubts save 7 is not good Eng- 
lish, will find himself a fool for his doubts if he turns up the 
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Shakespeare Concordance. ‘There is many another indi 
vidual felicity of phrasing which invites mention, like 
* Bringing still back burden of wavering lips, 

Sentences blind, dark syllabies,” 

Or, 
““Inapprehensible voices: ominous 
Conjunctions by the way,” 

or the excellent skill with which Mr. Bevan has imparted 
a full English flavour to Stichomuthia, a part of the Greek 
plays which is apt to languish woefully in translation. 

There are a few specks in the detail which Mr. Bevan 
might reconsider: in 809 7'rail thy feet is not warranted by 
the common Old Attic usage of ipreyv ; in 943 more 
bitter than all bitter things appears to miss the point in the 
Tov TiKpwc Uréprepoy > it is almost a conceit. Who ruest 
thine own unruly ruthlessness; thrilled, passion-win- 
nowed, siege (= seat) smack rather of mannerism, whether 
by their frequency or their unnecessary strangeness. ‘The 
anapests are not always happy, though in general they 
justify the retention of the measure. 

The book, then, is good; good verse and a readable 
independent poem, the fruits of fine scholarship and a real 
poet’s skill. 

It is time to look into Mr. Bevan’s principles, and 
examine whether it is by them or in spite of them that he 
has succeeded ; for of Aischylus himself it was said “ that 
he did well, but without knowing why ”—and said by Sopho- 
cles. 





“If the former translations were unsatisfactory, it is (in 
appearance) largely due to the translators having no clear 
view of the effect to be produced. They would seem to have 
thought it enough, if they translated the Greek, as it came, 
into any form which gave the logical sense with a certain 
euphony of syllables.” 


Then he proceeds to argue that the Elizabethan age is 
the English corresponding epoch, and that the English for 
a translation of Aischylus gnust be drawn from “a lifetime 
which saw at one extreme the activity of Shakespeare and at 
the other the production of Paradise Lost.” He admits a 
judicious use of modernisms, and he is alive to the snare of 
false archaism—of the sort which make Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
translations a literary equivalent for the Coronation Annexe 
to Westminster Abbey. Indeed, the fault of the archaizing 
school of translators has been that they were such bad 
archaists ; they gave us the hath come style of composition, a 
jargon which never was on sea or land except in transla- 
tions. When a man is poet enough to catch the trick of 
Miltonic versification and does not merely content himself 
with tinging his English with a silly look of heraldic quaint- 
ness got by selecting the extinct words from past epochs of 
the language, let him archaize. Archaize he must, if only 
to escape from the miserable poverty of language, the actual 
meagreness of vocabulary in ordinary current use. There 
is no law for him but his own power ; if he succeeds, as Mr. 
Bevan has succeeded, then fro tanto his method succeeds 
with him. And he has not abused the license to use a 
y\erra in English to render a yA@rra in Greek. But there 
is a suggestion in his Preface which must be challenged: 
that, for the translator’s purposes, AZschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides can be treated all alike. But, by every test, 
Eschylus wrote the grand stvle, Sophocles the plain ; they 
are farther apart a great way than Z'amburlaine and ’T7'is 
Pity. Sophocles, in two plays at least, at the most solemn 
crisis of the action uses expressions which are repeated 
without incongruity by jesting slaves in Plautus. A’schylus 
never dismounts. Euripides—but after all the translation 
is the thing. Mr. Bevan has translated a play of Aischylus 
and done it well, and (as Dr. Johnson used to say) there’s 
an end of it. 





STARS AND PLANETS. 

ASTRONOMY FOR Everyrnopy. By 
LL.D. 

Text books of astronomy are always sure of a certain sale, 
for though very few folk achieve greatness, or, indeed, com- 

5 . 4 8 

petent knowledge, in the laws and movements of heavenly 
bodies, there are always many who have that shepherd 
trick of looking up at the stars, and that must banal habit 


Professor Simon 


j Newcomb, 
London: Isbister and Co. 7s. 6d. 


of wanting to know. Most people have felt the wonder and 
distressing curiosity of the poet of our youth, and to all of 
these a hand-book is a thing excellent. ‘The hand-book 
should not be too elementary, as pre-supposing a monstrous 
ignorance in the reader. But then, on the other hand, it 
should not be too technical, it should not call for the solu- 
tion of tedious problems, and its pictures should show an 
imaginative advance upon the spitted orange type repulsive 
to our childhood. Professor Newcomb has given us a 
hand-book well-nigh perfect of its kind, with illustrations 
and diagrams of the most modern, with thorough histories 
of the more important triumphs of our time, and with lucid 
expositions of the nicest points in modern solar and stellar 
speculation. His book is designed for scholars, but the 
knowledge is set forth simply and without the jangling and 
confusing jargon of technicalities. His first chapters take 
the reader over those distressing quagmires, “ ‘The Celestial 
Motions.” ‘These are explained and expounded and dia- 
grammed so amply and with such simplicity and charm that 
the veriest dunce could not fail to grasp their principles. 
The paragraphs upon The Year and the Precession of the 
Equinoxes are especially good. From these Professor New- 
comb passes on to the erudite discussion of telescopes, and 
in this chapter he teaches much which an outsider could 
not hope to know. Refracting telescopes (to give a very 
rough definition) collect the light coming from an object 
so as to present that object’s picture to the observer. ‘They 
contain two systems of lenses, the one forming a mere eye- 
piece, but the other, “the objective,” a delicate piece of 
constructive skill, by which the picture of the object 1s 
formed. ‘lhe one essential of the object-glass is that it 
should bring all light-rays from any point of the object ob- 
served to a like focus. A single lens will not, of course, do 
this, and any minute discrepancy in the focussing of different 
rays will give a mistiness to the image, detracting from its 
value to the observer. A single lens brings the different 
coloured rays to different foci, separating them in strict 
prismatic order by what is called “ dispersion.” It was an 
English instrument maker, Dollond by name, with whom 
Lord Nelson had dealings, who discovered the remedy for 
this evil by using lenses made of different kinds of glass, 
the one “ crown,” the other “flint” glass. His discovery 
has not eradicated the evil, but it has modified it, and that 
in a cunning way, the power of the “ crown” lens, as it were, 
making the image visible, and the dispersive faculty of the 
“ flint” lens, being slight, keeping the image from any en- 
circling prismatic “halo” of the brighter prismatic rays. 
Even with a perfect objective (and it must be remembered 
that a generation seldom produces more than one perfect 
maker of such things), the troubles of the astronomer are 
by no means resolved. He looks at the celestial bodies 
through a thickness of atmosphere having a terrene density 
of six miles. Now, objects seen from a distance of six 
miles have a blurred outline, which indistinct effect (caused 
by the motion of the atmosphere) is magnified by telescopes 
as many times as the particular object observed. In addi- 
tion, the very warmth of the observer's hand, or breath, 
will cause the air about the telescope to move in tremulous 
waves across the objective, another militant against sharp- 
ness of preseniation in the image. Then it must be remein- 
bered that the stars in the small circular patch “ covered ” 
(as by a gun muzzle) with the lens of the telescope are for 
ever sweeping away in their diurnal motion. ‘To overcome 
this difficulty all astronomical glasses are mounted so as to 
turn upon two axes, one pointing at the celestial pole. A 
clockwork connected with this axis turns the instrument 
from east toward west, thus neutralising the effect of the 
rotation of the earth. Each astronomical telescope is fitted 
with a smaller telescope, known as the “ finder,” which helps 
in the aiming of the main lenses at the particular star 
desired. 


Professor Newcomb gives a most interesting account 
of the phenomenon of sun-spot, with a useful table of years 
of greatest and least frequency. His picture of the phote 
sphere, with its mottled appearance as of “ rice soup” and 
its striated blot of sun-spot, is most curious and instructive. 


At the end of his chapter on the Sun he wives a résumé of 
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scientific theory regarding the source of that centre’s heat. 
We learn that the heat of the sun is “ radiated from streams 
of matter constantly rising from the interior, which radiate 
their heat when they reach the surface.” The known force 
of gravity on the sun’s surface permits of nice calculation 
upon the point of the sun’s probable duration. For the 
sun, constantly expending its proper body, must in time 
contract to the vanishing point even though liberally re- 
cruited by errant bodies attracted to the vortex of its flames. 
It contracts about a mile in a quarter of a century, four 
miles in a hundred years, and the life of the sun has a limit 


of 


several millions of years, but not many millions,” 
which is reassuring to the ordinary reader, but a startling 
occasion for the moralist. 

Perhaps the most notable feature in Professor New- 
comb’s book is its thoroughness, for, without prolixity on 
any point, it deals with very nearly every question likely to 
interest the student. He fails, indeed, to give any very 
complete consideration of the Milky Way, but with so many 
Vital points at issue an omission of the sort is not serious 
and does not lessen the value of the book. We especially 
like Professor Newcomb’s chapters on “ Measurement by 
the Motion of Light,” and “Gravitation and Weighing,” 
which sum up the most delicate and difficult of astrono- 
mical problems. Excellent, also, are the chapters on the 
fixed stars and the constellations, but we think that the 
system of the star-maps (giving one tiny map to the larger 
stars of each important constellation) is apt to mislead the 
tyro. 

The last chapters deal with the proper motions of the 
stars and with stellar curiosities and abnormalities. Pro- 
fessor Newcomb writes lucidly, learnedly, and well. His 
book will be of great use to students of all kinds. It is 
admirably prepared, well illustrated, and nicely printed. 
The illustrations are chiefly from photographs, and these 
have been well reproduced. Professor Newcomb’s book is 
quite the best Elementary Astronomy we have ever seen. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE 
Man OverboaRD. By Marion Crawford. 
Caprain Kerrie. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Lu EIN THE Mizrt ANTILE MARINE. | 
Lane. 3s. 6d. 

IN Man Overboard (Macmillan, 2s.) Mr. Marion Crawford 
tells a grim tale of the sea, and tells it in a masterly and 
reticent way. It is simple and effective, and one of the 
most intense ghost stories we have ever read. It tells of 
two brothers, ordinary sailors aboard a four-masted Yankee 
schooner, who are so much alike as to be indistinguish- 
able. In face, hair, voice, and clothing they are of a dis- 
tressing likeness, though one of them, “ Jack,” has a way of 
whistling “ Nancy Lee” which helps as a means of identifi- 
cation. They both love the same girl, who favours the 
whistler. While at sea on the four-masted schooner the two 
brothers are put to shorten sail on a dark night in a storm 
In the confusion of the work, with a clutter of sail on deck, 
and a green sea washing the rope-coils under the feet of the 
men, one of the brothers goes overboard. ‘The lost man is 
Jack the whistler, but this fact does not transpire till the 
end, and meanwhile his brother Jim impersonates him. 
Directly the whistler has gone, the schooner becomes 
haunted by a ghostly whistle and by a ghostly sailor who, 
in some way, devours his allowance at meal-times with the 
rest of the crowd. Very naturally he gets on the nerves of 
the sailors, especially those of the cook and the brother 
Jim. The ship is haunted till the end of the voyage, when 
Jim leaves her and the visitations cease. 

After three vears Jim, who still impersonates his 
brother, prevails upon the girl to marry him. After the 
wedding, as he walks the bride home to the cottage, the 
ghost of Jack. a grisly shadow in oilskins, accompanies him 
and prevents him entering his home. Spectre and man are 
seen to walk together from the house to the sea-beach, and 
from the edge of the sea into deep water. ‘The reader is 
led to believe that Jim had helped Jack overboard on the 
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Macmillan. 2s. 
Pearson. 6s. 
By Charles Protheroe. John 


night of the squall, and that the ghost merely came, in the 
ripeness of time, to render dramatic justice and to claim 
his own. The body of Jim is found at sea some months 
later, clasped in the bony arms of a skeleton in oilskins. 

This gruesome story is admirably told in the simple, 
natural speech of an old sailor. It is the best piece of 
imaginative fiction this season has produced, 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne is the creator of a character whose 
violence and self-assertion begin to be a bore to us. ‘The 
rasping individuality of Captain Kettle has hitherto been a 
tonic, but in his fourth volume we think him rather more 
of the drug. 

A delight in masculinity is one of the curious phases 

through which literature is now passing. We notice it in 
contemporary drama, in contemporary verse, in contempo- 
rary prose, but in contemporary fiction it yaps louder, and is 
less convincing, than elsewhere. Captain Kettle has more 
humanity in him than is usual with these worthies, because 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has the good luck to know men, and the 
power to paint them convincingly, if in too vivid and start- 
ling colours. We do not think that future historians will 
look to Captain Kettle for an exact draught of an English 
merchant sailor during the first years of the twentieth 
century. Because a merchant captain, to tell the truth, is 
not at all the fiery thing, all jump and ginger, which Mr. 
Hyne has created for us. The making of a masculine type 
is the province rather of the intellect than of the imagina- 
tion. Such a type may be of interest, may cause excite- 
ment, and may do wonders in the land of Ham, but even if 
he whips a Spanish regiment with a couple of bee-hives, 
and repairs a cracked shaft in mid-Atlantic, his adven- 
tures, masculinely written, will not be literature twenty 
years hence. . 
' ‘There is too great a straining after effect in books of 
this kind. The heroes do Augean tasks as if bred to the 
business, aud anyone knowing the rules knows that the task 
will be performed and that without much strain upon the 
hero. It is not art and it is not nature. It is neither 
beautiful nor real. ‘It gives us a few crisp words, a few 
vivid phrases, a few emotional pyrotechnics. | More also, 
it supplies the sedentary with ready-made escape-valves of 
activity. 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne is one of those writers whose ap- 
peal will ever be to the youthful or uncritical mind. His 
comrades are those who have loved strong meat and violent 
colour. As a writer he must always fail to satisfy. But as 
a creator he might please. if he would bury his red-bearded 
sea-captain forthwith and burn nine-tenths of his imaginary 
doings. 

Mr. Protheroe’s book of reminiscences is not sufh- 
ciently well written to possess great value as a contribution 
to our literature of the sea. It contains a good deal that 
is suggestive, but much of the book is out of date and of 
interest only to dredgers up of marine fossils. Its chiet 
merit is that it gives literary fixity to some marine supersti- 
tions, proverbs, and songs. It tells the tale of a manner ol 
life which is gone from the face of the seas, and pleasant 
gossip about our granddads is always acceptable. Mr. 
Protheroe’s manner of writing is amiable. kindly, gossipy. 
He fills his pages with curious anecdote, and in one or two 
chapters protests, in virile language, against the exist 
abuses of life at sea. a 

To a sailor it will be a mere bag of sha\ings, bit 
landsmen seeking information upon obsolete sea-custom 
will find it of value. 
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Tur UnritLep Fietp. By George Moore. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 
Tue Book oF MONTHS. 


mann. Os. 
Mr. Georce Moore’s new novel is a kind of glorified tract. 
What the title exactly implies we should, after reading the 
book, find it difficult to say. It seems to us that according 
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appeals to tract-makers, and we need not be too particular 
as to its application. At any rate, Ireland is the field 
referred to, and the theme that Mr. George Moore labours 
(the word is forced from us) is that the depopulation of 
Catholic Ireland is the work of the priests, who drive the 
laity to seek love and the joy of life generally in America. 
No doubt there is half a lie in this view of the situation, 
and we have to make allowances for Mr. Moore’s prepos- 
sessions when he is driven to usé such phrases as “ the 
bastard is the outward sign of inward grace.” But there is 
also half a truth, to which we can give the qualified assent 
that, while we can admit the force of the contention that 
the bloodless religiosity of a powerful priesthood might have 
the effects Mr. Moore describes, we cannot accept a series 
of fictitious pictures as a proof that this is the evil that is 
depopulating Ireland. A novelist has, after all, an unfair 
advantage over the statistician when he attempts to develop 
a political theory. 

However, Mr. George Moore knows, and in his own 
way, loves Ireland. We have no reason to believe that 
he does not paint what he sees, and his evidence, therefore, 
is valuable to those who are attempting to form a judgment 
on Irish matters. Unfortunately he says things in a diffe- 
rent way from most of his compatriots, and more unfortu- 
nately still he sees them just in the way that one would ex 
pect him to see them. As a contribution to the literature of 
the Irish question we therefore accept The Untilled Field 
with respectful reserve. 

On the other hand, as a work of fiction we have found 
it quite one of the most readable of Mr. Moore’s books. He 
illustrates his theme with a dozen short stories, which show 
ai unexpected versatility, and though we should hesitate to 
describe the book in the words of the advertisement as “ 
Irish ‘Comédie Humaine’ in one volume,” we have un- 
doubtedly been interested, moved, and even amused, by 
some of the stories, and in one of them, “ The Wild Goose,” 
we certainly did feel that Mr. Moore showed something of 
Balzac’s thoroughness in building upa type. At other times 
we were too conscious that the tales were made for the 
occasion, though we shall remember for some time the real 
effort of imaginative story-telling in “ Julia Cahill’s Curse ” 
and the pathos of “ A Letter to Rome.” 

Whether it be Mr. Benson’s art or not we cannot say, 
but his new book appears to be so personal that we feel 
diffident in criticising it. We cannot avoid the feeling that 
even after reading The Book of Months we do not know 
Mr. Benson well enough to discuss the inmost motions of 
his soul tactfully in public. We can only say that the little 
story that runs through the book touches a true and pleasant 
note, and the meditations on self and the world which make 
up the greater part of the book seem to have a winning 
personality behind them that often excuses their aiveté and 
frequently lack of originality. No doubt there are many 
readers to whom the latter defect will not appear a blemish, 
and who do not mind how often they are told, for example, 
that atheists and dyspeptics are much the same. No doubt, 
too, such people will regard the book’as taking a healthy 
view of life. So do we, only we must protest that heal ‘hi- 
ness need not be so near to tediousness, and that it is better 
to be frankly unoriginal than unoriginally frank. In con- 
clusion, we must come back to the personalities which Mr. 
Benson has challenged, and admit that he will not be liked 
the less for having written this book. 





Penal Servitude, by W. B. N. (Heinemann, 6s.), con- 
tains the experiences and reflections of a man of education, 
condemned to undergo a term of imprisonment, concerning 
life in a convict prison. It is not necessary to remove the 
thin veil of anonymity which the author has chosen to 
wear, nor need we concern ourselves with the chapters that 
deal with his admitted offence or with his quarrel with 
magistrate, judge, and journal. He appears to have under- 
gone his punishment with fortitude, and much of what he 
has to say about the punishment of crime and about convict 
life in general is of genuine value, as coming from one who 
has seen that life from a standpoint unknown to prison re- 
formers. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE GROVE, €.B., 


Hon. D.C.L. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Director 
of the Royal College of Music. By CHARLES L. GRAVES, 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Punch.—“ One of the very best biographies the Baron has read for many a day.’ 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 


2s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By G. K. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. With 9 Illustrations. Extra 
Crown &vo. 6s. 
Academy.—" So well handled as to give the book a lightness and attraction 


Norway never showed more fascinat 
\ well-written and « 


which surprise « one by their novelty. 
ingly than in Mr, 
conceived work.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ENGLAND. 


By JOSEF REDLICH, of the Facuity of Law and Political 
Science in the University of Vienna. Edited with additions 
by Francis W. Hirst, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. net. 
Scotsman,—‘* The work of translation has been admirably done. Me Prits 
the attentive study of everyone interested in English administrative law 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


A Collection of Short Papers. Extra Crown 8vo. 


‘Wood's pages. originally 
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2s. 6d, net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


GOLDEN SAYINGS OF EPICTETUS 


With the Hymn of Cleanthes. Translated and Arranged by 
HASTINGS CROSSLEY, M.A. _ Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co,, 


BEST LONDON MORNING PAPER. 


It is the biggest and best Pennyworth of 

reading now published, and comes as a 

revelation to persons who have not seen 
it before. 


“PICTURES IN 
PARLIAMENT.” 


The Most Vivid Record of Parliamentary Life. 
(By H. W. M.) 


POLITICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS 
SHOULD READ THE DAILY NEWS. 


It is the NATIONAL ORGAN ot LIBERAL OPINION, but its news 
columns fairly reflect all shades of Political thought. 

As in the days of its first Editor, Charles Dickens, the ‘‘ Daily News” is the 
leading advocate of SOCIAL REFORM. It is for the PEOPLE against 
PRIVILEGE, for the MUNICIPALITY against the MONOPOLIST. 

Its reports are the fullest, its leaders the most trenchant, its policy least 
trammelled by selfish considerations. 

Municipal Affairs are a Special Feature of the ‘‘ Daily News.” 

Land Reform, Licensing Reform, the Housing Problem, Old Age Pensions, 
and similar instruments for raising the Life of the People to a Higher Plane are 
omer advocated. 

The ** Daily News ” is not only a great Political Teacher. It is the FIRST 
of ENGLISH } vEWSPAPERS-—the fullest, completest, and best. Every aspect 
of Life—Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Finance, Sport, Science, &c.—is fully 
dealt with by Specialists. 

SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


LIMITED, London, 


AND BY ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


NATIONAL LIBERAL ORCAN, 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 94. PER WEEK; 
3s. 3€. PER MONTH ; 9. 94, PER QUARTER. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


T seems to be the programme nowadays that we 
begin the week with a slump and end it with a 
boom: if the tendency continues to work with its 
present regularity we shall all be able to make fortunes 
by selling on Saturdays and buying on Wednesdays, 
but these arrangements always break down just at the 
wrong moment. This week neither the slump nor the 
boom was as sensational as last week’s, the boom 
being an especially weak imitation of the riotous 
rollick that terminated last Saturday. As I 
ventured to anticipate, Americans are still the 
storm centre, and the persistent liquidation in 
New York checked even the enthusiasm which 
ought to have been aroused here by an unexpected re- 
duction in the Bank rate. We want business before 
things will be really better, and the City is gradually 
coming to the melancholy conclusion that business will 
not be more active until there is a further reduction in 
taxation or a serious slackening in trade, which some- 
times makes the Stock Exchange busy. There is a 
rather better tone in Kaffirs, and they are talking very 
confidently of the efforts now being made to secure an 
adequate supply of labour ; also of the happy results that 
are going to follow the absorption of Rhodesia by the 
Transvaal—happy for Rhodesia, that is, the Chartered 
Company being bought out by the British taxpayer. 
Well, the Government is quite capable even of that. 
Now that it is always being rubbed into us that 
British export trade is going to the dogs, and can only 
be revived by the erection of fiscal barriers which shall 
restrict it to a narrow and impecunious market, it be- 
comes a painful duty to remind British traders occa- 
sionally that the ground that they lose is not always 
taken from them by the machinations of their foreign 
rivals, but sometimes by their neglect of the most 
obvious measures required for keeping trade alive. 
If they will not tell their foreign customers what 
they have to sell and what is the price thereof in 
a language and in figures that the customer can under- 
stand, it must be perfectly clear, even to a Protectionist 
intelligence, that the foreign customer will buy from 
someone who at least carries out the requirements of 
the A.B.C. of trading. Yet we find a consular report 
on the trade of Cadiz returning to the old charge: 
‘* The methods of British traders,” he says, “is a head- 
ing beneath which it is difficult not to write at length. 
Mistakes seen at close quarters in the countries where 
they occur explain much. Perhaps the most common 
is the indiscriminate despatch to consulates, chambers 
of commerce, and traders in foreign countries of 
catalogues and price lists, while the senders, feeling 
that they have fired their shot, await in com- 
placent expectation. As these catalogues and lists are 
printed in English, giving English weights and 
measures, with prices in English money, they, for this 
reason, chiefly miss their mark.” 


It is a pleasing picture—the British trader firing 
off catalogues and price lists that his customers cannot 
read and then feeling hurt and ill-used because he gets 
no orders. Probably it has never occurred to him that 
anybody with any money to spend is so audacious 
as not to understand English. And so he sits 
in his office and abuses the British work- 
man and the trade unions and ‘ one-sided Free 
Trade,” and says that something has got to be done. 
Yes, my friend, something has got to be done. You 
have got to learn your business, and show a little 
intelligence in its conduct ; otherwise you will have to 
go to Queer Street, and the higher the barriers that 
are put up to ‘‘ protect” you the faster you will get 
there. For it seems that we have not yet reached the 
limit of your absurdities. Our consular authority 
quoted above hints delicately that ‘‘ it is possible 





that traders neglect to study the particular wants 
of countries with which they desire relations.” It 
seems incredible on the face of it that any busi- 
ness man should be so fatuously stupid as all 
this, but our consular friend speaks from sad experi- 
ence. ‘* Whenin Borneo,” he says, ‘‘ it was a frequent 
experience for me to receive illustrated catalogues of 
articles such as churns, to be shown and distributed 
among the inhabitants of a country who dwell entirely 
in huts on piles over the water and subsist on rice and 
fish.”” Thank you, Mr. Consul, that will do for to-day. 
The British trader flooding Borneo with churn cata- 
logues is a spectacle which explains much, and can 
hardly be improved on. 


Quite a little rush of prospectuses this week, An 
issue of £1,500,000 India Threes went like hot cakes; 
it was offered for tender, with 97 the minimum price, 
and the average obtained was not far short of 99. As 
usual in the case of issues by tender, the small investor 
was conspicuous by his absence, but the market is said 
to be very short of India Threes, so the loan was 
apparently a flaming success. Then the long-talked- 
of engineering and shipbuilding amalgamation made 
its bow before the public under the title of 
Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Richardson, Limited, 
with a capital of £1,500,000 in Preference and 
Ordinary shares and £500,000 Debenture — stock ; 
public subscriptions were only invited for £300,000 
Debenture stock, which seems to be pretty well secured, 
through 4} per cent. is rather a measly rate of interest 
on an industrial debenture. Martinez Gassiot and 
Co. acquires the port wine shipping business of that 
name, and offers the whole of its £209,000 capital, 
half in Six per Cent. Preference and half in Ordinary 
shares ; the profits, which are set out very clearly in 
the prospectus, have fluctuated widely, and are affected 
by the vagaries of the Portuguese exchange, but the 
Preference shares seem to be a fair speculative invest- 
ment at 6 per cent. ———— 

Another prospectus, that of Carreras, Limited, was 
such an excellent example of everything that a pro- 
spectus should not be that it merits examination in 
detail. The company’s capital is £200,000, of which 
£50,000 is in Six per Cent. Preference and £150,000 
is in Ordinary shares, and subscriptions are invited for 
all the Preference and 10,000 odd of the Ordinary 
shares. The business acquired is that of the well-known 
tobacconists of Wardour-street, whose Craven mixture 
has, under another name, acquired immortality at the 
hands of Mr. J. M. Barrie. The purchase price is 
£ 160,000, of which £150,000 represents goodwill: there 
is no valuation of the assets acquired, but as only £ 10,000 
is given for them perhaps that does not much matter. 
When we try to discover what justification there may 
be for the big price asked for goodwill, we naturally 
turn to the statement of past profits, and find that there 
is none. Under the heading “ profits of the business,” 
there is nothing but the remark that ‘‘for obvious 
reasons it is not deemed expedient to publish a state- 
ment of the profits realised in the past, but the sales 
are increasing,’’ and the directors anticipate a dividend 
of 10 percent. on the Ordinary shares. It is really 
rather tall to ask £150,000 for the goodwill of a business 
which for obvious reasons deems it inexpedient to state 
its past profits ; now that the business is joint stocked 
it will have to state its future earnings when it issues 
its report, so that this mystery which is so expedient 
will have to be abandoned. Investors are therefore 
justified in drawing their own inferences with regard to 
these obvious reasons which draw a discreet curtain 
over the past career of the business. It is a safe rule 
never to subscribe for the securities of a new company 
which gives no information about its past profits and no 
valuation of its assets. Subscriptions were also invited 
for some Prior Lien bonds of the Salvador "ane 

ANUS. 





